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CLARENCE STANLEY FISHER IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Clarence S. Fisher died Sunday, July 20, 1941 in Jerusalem, where 
he was Acting Director of the American School of Oriental Research. He 
was born in Philadelphia on Aug. 17, 1876. Graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1897 as an architect, he devoted his entire 
subsequent career to archaeology. Part of it was spent in resident 
activities in connection with the University Museum in Philadelphia. 
Most of it was spent in active field-work in the Near East. His gradua- 
tion thesis was a plan of a classical building of his own design. His very 
last architectural effort was the plan of a Graeco-Nabataean temple. In 
1924 his Alma Mater recognized the importance of his labors with an 
honorary Sc. D. 

It is little more than a year ago that I last saw him. I was leaving 
the School in Jerusalem by car for Baghdad en route to India and 
America. It was about five o’clock in the morning. I had not expected 
to see him up that early, because I had already said good-bye to him 
the night before. There he was, however, to say a last farewell. It 
was typical of him. Small courtesies, little kindly acts flowed from him 
in an unending stream. He was generous to a fault, kindly to an 
extreme, and quick in his sympathies often to his own hurt. He was the 
most faithful friend of the underprivileged in Jerusalem. The number 
of people he has helped is legion. Had he ever been repaid the sums 
small and frequently large which he gave or loaned to the indigent and 
at times to others who merely imposed on his good nature, the total 
would have amounted to a considerable figure. 

Just two years ago, he was the moving spirit in the founding of the 
Dar el-Awlad, the Home for Children, which was established in a build- 
ing near the School. Most of the children there were wretched little 
basket-boys from the Suq in Jerusalem. They earned a few pennies 
daily by carrying baskets of vegetables in the market, and had neither 
homes nor families nor friends in Jerusalem. Many of them came from 
Hebron, where at a very tender age they had been turned loose to fend 
for themselves. To help straighten out these young lives and give them 
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some hope and direction for the future, Dr. Fisher helped gather them 
together in the Dar el-Awlad. There the most unfortunate among them 
were housed and every night were given instruction in reading and 
writing. On occasion, I would accompany Dr. Fisher on his visits to 
this Home, and sit while he and others gave lessons to the youngsters. 
He was only supposed to go over one night a week, but he actually 
went over every night. Some of these children came over occasionally 
to our School, and one could find them in Dr. Fisher’s workroom, where 
he told them stories, or listened to some of their exercises. One morning 
he brought a ragged youngster to me, whose case was particularly pitiful. 
In the evening, he brought him back, completely outfitted from head to 
toe with new clothes which he had bought for him. 

For about a year, Dr. Fisher gave lessons in English to a young Arab 
who was a ticket-collector on one of the buses that passed the School. 
The young man was apt and learned a lot, and was given an intelligent 
interest in life by this new friend of his. I could write at length of the 
help which Dr. Fisher rendered the needy, and I probably was not aware 
of half of the extent of his charitable activities. And usually what he 
gave meant that he was depriving himself of something. He was a good 
Samaritan. He worked unceasingly for many worthy causes, and was 
always ready literally to give the shirt off his back to any deserving case 
that came to his attention. 

During the War of 1914-18 Dr. Fisher worked in Egypt on behalf 
of the Near East Relief. The present War found him beginning to 
undertake related activities. As the trusted representative in Palestine 
of the Lutheran Church of America, as one of the Board of Directors of 
the YMCA, as one of the most effective members, particularly after 
the outbreak of the War, of the directorate of the German (Schneller) 
Orphanage, and as perhaps the most influential member of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government to look after educational institu- 
tions that had been run by Germans or Italians, Dr. Fisher was one of 
the outstanding Americans in Palestine. He had the ear of the British 
authorities. Keith-Roach, the Governor of Jerusalem, always acted 
affirmatively, whenever possible, on Dr. Fisher’s recommendations. 

During the years 1936-40, when, as Director of the School, I was in 
close contact with Dr. Fisher, who was its permanent Professor of 
Archaeology, he worked steadily on his monumental Corpus of Pales- 
tinian Pottery. Three volumes are finished, and he was working on 
the last at the time of his death. Many features of this opus magnum 
will never again be duplicated in other publications. The rapid strides 
of Palestinian archaeology make many books out of date almost as 
soon as they are published, but most of the materials of the Corpus will 
remain lastingly useful. I hope that the publication of the volumes on 
hand will not long be delayed. 

Dr. Fisher’s great ability as an archaeologist, his long and varied 
experience, his glowing enthusiasm for archaeological investigation and 
his important writings, have made him one of the giants who have 
contributed so greatly to the advancement of archaeology in the Near 
East. His name will always be linked with the names of Schliemann, 
Petrie, Reisner and Vincent as among the most original of Near Eastern 
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archaeologists. As assistant, or adviser, or director he has left his mark 
on excavations at Nippur and Tepe Gawra in Mesopotamia, at Zawiyet 
el-‘Aryan, Girgeh, Gizeh, Denderah, Thebes and Memphis in Egypt, at 
Antioch in Syria, at Jerash and Khirbet Tannir in Transjordan, and at 
Samaria, Beth-shan, Megiddo, and Beth-shemesh in Palestine. 

On numerous occasions I benefited greatly by Dr. Fisher’s advice and 
experience. He accompanied us on the second expedition to Khirbet 
Tannir in 1938, and prepared all the final plans for that expedition 
which, I believe, are among the finest that he has ever produced. They 
will appear in the volume on Khirbet Tannir. Dr. Fisher was re- 
sponsible for the exhibition of the Khirbet Tannir antiquities, which was 
put on at the School at the request of the then High Commissioner, 
General Sir Arthur Wauchope. Dr. Fisher was a master of the art of 
teaching informally. Students who wanted to learn about pottery, or 
about drawing pottery or plans were always welcome in his study, and 
learned a great deal from him, as I did. 

We were together during the years of the riots in Jerusalem between 
1936 and 1940. He set the entire School an excellent example by remain- 
ing completely calm when the shooting and bombing approached the 
very edges of our property in Jerusalem. He was a delicate and a sensi- 
tive man. On the whole, I believe he was a happy man, who made, 
however, considerable sacrifices to live the kind of life he wanted to live. 
He missed his family in America, and was inordinately proud of his 
grandchild. Frequently, he would read me excerpts from letters from 
his wife or son or daughter-in-law dealing with the baby. He was happy 
in his association with his adopted son, David, who is as fine a young 
man as I have met in Jerusalem. David’s progress from a boy in Gaza 
through graduation from the American University in Beirut to an 
instructorship in chemistry in the Bishop Gobat School in Jerusalem is a 
direct testimony to the help and guidance and love he received from 
Dr. Fisher. 

He was appointed professor of archaeology in the Schools in 1925 and 
this connection became full-time in 1933. The Schools and the Jeru- 
salem community have been far richer for the life and activities of Dr. 
Clarence S. Fisher. He is buried in the Protestant Cemetery on Mt. Zion, 
where I know he hoped to be buried in case he died in Palestine. It is a 
beautiful spot, full of flowers, which this gentle man of many good deeds 
loved. We shall always think of him with affection and gratitude. 


NEtson GLUECK. 


THE THIRD WALL OF JERUSALEM 


(Joint Excavations of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, and the Hebrew University.) 


CLARENCE STANLEY FIsHER 


In the autumn of 1926, during the work of widening and regrading 
Saladin Road, on which the property of the School fronts, portions of 
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fine masonry were uncovered. These when fully-explored proved to be 
part of a large gate belonging tothe supposed Third Wall of Jerusalem, 
which had been traced up to this point by Dr. Sukenik.2, At the time 
of discovery there.was some argument as to whether the city wall 
continued from this point to the east in the direction of Herod’s Gate 
or_not. 

The past autumn gave a most welcome solution to this question. 
This time it was another municipal improvement which was responsible. 
The city authorities now proposed to widen the little lane forming the 





Fig. 1. The footings of the Third Wall as found outside the property 
of the Schools and below the new street: At the left can be seen the 
continuation of the Third Wall eastward. 


east boundary of our property, making a wide paved street. The new 
level of the street was to be about four feet below the old road and 
its increase in width cut away a portion of our tennis court. Soon after 
the municipality’s workmen had begun sinking their trench, they came 
upon large blocks of masonry im situ (Figures 1, 2) corresponding to 
those of the gateway in front of the School. The Department of Antiqui- 
ties was notified and work on the street was halted. The excavations 
vere taken up jointly by the Hebrew University and the Schools. 

The exposed masonry appeared to be one side of a tower, the eastern 
face extending northwards at right angles to another face which con- 
inued to the east. This lined up exactly with the short spur of a wall 


1Cf. BuLLETIN, No. 25, pp. 2-3. 





? Cf. BULLETIN No. 26, pp. 8-9. 
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which had been found running fromthe great gate inwards under our 

property. The tewer,_if-such it was, lay almest-wholly-under the tennis 
court. The excavations were at once extended inside our property and 

__ the Whole ‘of a great tower exposed. The stretch of wall between the 
previously discovered gate and the new tower lies wholly within our 
property. Apparently, the north wall of the foundations of the Annual 
Professor's Wing must rest in part upon it, and it is strange that no 
portion of the wall or its foundations were found inside our land when 
the School was erected.” 


Fig. 2. Another view of the same area as is shown in Fig. 1, illustrating 
its relation to the buildings of the School. At the left is the wall of the 
tennis court (the wall lies entirely outside of the new work), while at the 
right is the new boundary wall of the School in process of construction (on 
a different orientation from the former wall). The new street cuts off 


about 16 feet of the north boundary of the School property. 


In 1932 some excavations by the Schools near our tennis court dis- 
closed a large cistern and some vaulted rooms containing characteristic 
Byzantine pottery. These walls apparently continued under the eastern 
end of the court. In following out the limits of the new tower we found 
masonry which clearly belonged to the same series of later walls. 

In the present excavations the remains of the old city wall were 
covered with dumped debris which yielded only similar Byzantine pot- 


2a [In preparing for construction in 1924 I had trenches sunk to bed-rock along 
this jine, near the proposed site of the building. Neither in them nor in later 
digging for foundations and cisterns, ete., were any traces of the wall discovered, so 
all its stones had evidently disappeared at this point.—W. F. A.] 
$Cf. BULLETIN No. 47, pp. 28-35. 
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sherds. It is evident that the old wall had either been completely 
stripped of its superstructure blocks for building purposes or had never 
been completed at this point. In any event the area had been occupied 
by structures of the Byzantine period. 

The-important feature of the new excavation is the proof that the 
city wall did not turn towards Herod’s Gate from the great gate in front 
of the School, but-continued_east practically to the.edge of the valley. 
There it turned parallel to_the modern. east.wall_of Jerusalem, but 
slightly inside the present lines. A-portion of it is still preserved in the 
foundations_of the church of St. Anne.* 

Dr. Sukenik supplies the following notes on his part of the work: 

“ During the construction of a new road at the back of the American 
School of Oriental Research in August 1940, a few big stones were 
discovered. As they were located on a line straight east of the Third 
Wall, excavated in 1925-28 by Drs. E. L. Sukenik and L. A. Mayer, the 
Hebrew University jointly with the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, headed by Dr. C. S. Fisher, undertook to uncover what may 
have remained of the wall on this site. Partly under the road and partly 
under the tennis court of the School, a stretch of wall, 23m. long and 
4m. wide, and a tower about 12 m. long and 9 m. wide were laid bare. 
Only the foundation course consisting of very large stones (the biggest 
3.30 m. long, 1.50 m. wide and 65m. thick) and part of the core had 
remained in situ. For 140m. the continuation of the wall to the east 
could not be exposed, owing to houses, cisterns, etc., which have been 
built on it, and excavations could only be resumed on a small piazetta 
widening out of a narrow lane near the Mosque of Hijazi. This section 
revealed another tower, approximately 20m. long and 8m. wide, the 
biggest one on the 765 m. line of the Third Wall discovered so far. As 
this tower stands near the slope of the Kidron Valley, one may well 
suppose that the wall turns in this vicinity to join what Josephus called 
the “ Old” Wall of Jerusalem.” 


THE NABATAEAN SANCTUARY AT GERASA 
C. H. Kraerine 


Of the various reviews of the volume Gerasa that have appeared to 
date in scholarly perio: icals, the most suggestive have been those by 
Pere R. Mouterde (Mélanges de [Université St.-Joseph, Vol. XXII, 6, 
1939, pp. 133-138), K. Lehmann-Hartleben (Am. Jour. Archaeol., Vol. 
XLV, 1, 1941, pp. 132-138), and Pere L.-H. Vincent (Revue Biblique, 
Vol. XLIX, 1, 1940, pp. 153-157). The last-mentioned, in keeping with 
his wide range of interest and his active participation in all phases of 
Palestinian archaeology, has supplemented his critical appraisal of the 
publication with a separate article dealing with certain of the materials 
contained in the volume. We should be less than appreciative of the 


« ©. Mauss, La Piscine de Bethesda a Jerusalem (1888). 
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importance of Pére Vincent’s comments and of his codperation and 
interest in the work of the expedition if we did not use the occasion pro- 
vided by his article to enter into a further discussion of the particular 
materials and problems to which he applies himself. 

In the article referred to (“Le dieu saint Paqeidas a Gérasa,” Revue 
Biblique, Vol. XLIX, 1, 1940, pp. 98-129) Pere Vincent considers two 
separate groups of materials, namely, inscriptions 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 
22: and the architectural remains of the structure which we have pro- 
visionally called “Temple C” (Gerasa, pp. 139-148, Plates XXVIII, 
e-XXX, b and Plan XXII). Concerning these materials Pere Vincent 
advances two interesting contentions. The first is that the god Pakidas 
(insers. 17-18), instead of being the supreme deity of the Nabataeans 
and hence the father of the Dusares-Dionysus to whom other inscrip- 
tions refer as the “ Arabian God” (inscrs. 19-22), as Welles suggested, 
is actually only the “ messenger ” of the supreme deity and as such him- 
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Temple “C” at Gerasa; 1, b. the Heroén at Calydon. 


self the “ Arabian God,” Dusares-Dionysus. The second is that Temple 
C, instead of being a temple-tomb of the heroén type (cf. Fig. 1, b) as 
Fisher and I suggested, is really the original Nabataean sanctuary of 
Gerasa. 

Both contentions are worthy of careful consideration not only because 
they emanate from Pére Vincent and are set forth in his usual circum- 
spect manner, but also because the responsible authors of the Gerasa 
publication, in dealing with the material in question, were thoroughly 
conscious of facing problems which did not permit of an easy solution, 
and were, in advancing their own suggestions, guided by what seemed 
to them merely the more probable inferences from the evidence available. 

The status of Temple C (Fig. 1, a) is and will remain difficult. Its 
precincts were covered by an unusually heavy layer of débris and only 
partly excavated (Gerasa, Plate XXIX, a and p. 139). Most of the 


1 The numbers are those of Welles’ corpus in Gerasa, pp. 371-494. 
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temple itself, a good share of its peristyle, of the altar and even of the 
pavement of the court were “ borrowed ” for use elsewhere before squat- 
ters moved in to inhabit the courtyard. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether even the completion of the excavation will ever yield the in- 
scriptional material that could alone settle the identification. Not only 
that, but certain of the architectural features are inherently trouble- 
some, like the Ionic capitals (Gerasa, Plate XXX, a-b), which are hard 
to date within even a century because our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of this order in the Orient is so vague. Under these circumstances 
any attribution of the structure must be tentative, and the more precise 
it is, the more difficult it is to uphold. What has impelled Pére Vincent 
to identify it as a Nabataean temple is apparently: 1) the desire to find 
a locus for the inscriptions mentioning Pakidas, the Arabian God, and 
the sanctuary of Hera; 2) the feeling that our reference to the Greek 
heroén is far-fetched; 3) doubts concerning the evidence for sepulture 
in the vicinity; and 4) certain impressions of a general similarity between 
the Temple C complex and the Nabataean temples at Ramm and 
Khirbet et-Tannir, and the “ high-place ” at Petra. 

Taking up these points in reverse order it is not difficult to see how 
the setting of Temple C in an open court surrounded by a peristyle could 
lead one to think at once of the open-air sanctuaries of the Nabataeans, 
particularly of those with developed architectural treatment. The open 
court providing the setting for Temple C is not an element of Greek 
sanctuary planning. By the same token, however, it is also not in any 
sense exclusively Nabataean, but rather generally oriental. When Greek 
temples and temple-like buildings began to be constructed in the Near 
East, it was inevitable that they should eventually receive an open court 
as their setting, and the combination of court and Greek temple thus 
became standard in the Orient, finding as clear an expression in Gerasa’s 
Artemision and Palmyra’s Temple of Bel as it does in Baalbek’s sanc- 
tuary and in the Herodian temple at Jerusalem. Not the fact that it 
has a shrine in a court but only a direct relation of its elements to known 
Nabataean structures can therefore demonstrate that Temple C is 
specifically Nabataean rather than generally eastern Roman. 

In trying to visualize in specific terms the relation between Temple C 
and known Nabataean sanctuaries Pére Vincent apparently constructs 
an hypothetical phase in the development of the former in which the 
peristyle surrounded the entire court (instead of returning to the sides 
of the cella, cf. Gerasa, Plan XXII), and in which the shrine proper 
lacked both its portico and the extension of the cella that gives it its 
unusual inverted-T form. By postulating this primitive phase in the 
development of the structure Pere Vincent arrives at what is a close 
analogy to the Nabataean temple at Ramm (RB, Vol. XLIV, 1935, 
Plates VITI-XI). 

Two comments on this constructed analogy may well be in order. 
The first is that the character of the Ramm sanctuary must itself be 
judged in the light of the other known Nabataean shrines. From a 
comparison of the Ramm structure (Fig. 2) with the temple at Khirbet 
et-Tanntr and with the Petra “ high-place ” it will readily become clear 
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that the Ramm cella merely replaces the raised altar that belongs in the 
center of the court. Hence the disproportion of the central motif to the 
enclosing edifice and the basic shapelessness of the cella. It would be a 
mistake, in our estimation, to regard the central element of the Temple C 
complex as another surrogate of a central altar or raised platform shrine, 
in fact as anything other than an autonomous temple structure, clear in 
type and character. This can be argued most directly in connection 
with the second comment that the constructed analogy elicits. The 
comment in question is to the effect that the peristyle cannot ever have 
























































Fig. 2. The Nabataean Temple at Ramm. 











continued about the entire precinct of Temple C because of a difference 
in levels between the front and the rear halves of the temple area. This 
difference, amounting to more than a meter, when taken together with 
the meter that the podium of the cella is raised above the level of the 
forecourt, provides the elevation necessary for entrance to the crypt 
under the naos proper. From its dependence upon the scarping of the 
bed-rock I can only infer that the change of level is part of the original 
construction. But if that is so the part of the cella under which the 
crypt lies must be an integral element of the structure whose T-form is 
therefore as basic as it is purposeful. Since not only the naos proper 
but also the portico shows the presence of crypts, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that in the relation of the T-form to the crypts we have the clearest 
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available indication of the function of the building. This function Dr. 
Fisher and I have worked out in connection with the evidence for the 
funerary use of the surrounding area, which Pére Vincent has queried. 
That Pere Vincent should, as we indicated above, have expressed 
doubts concerning the evidence for sepulture in the general area of 
Temple C is intelligible, for the evidence is scattered, so far as the 
volume Gerasa is concerned, and should have been more effectively 
coérdinated for the benefit of the reader. Yet it is not for that reason 
any the less cogent when assembled, for it comes from all parts of the 
vicinity that have been examined. Beginning at the southern temenos 
wall of the Artemis complex funerary caves and shaft tombs have been 
found under the Clergy House (Gerasa, Plan XLV, rooms B 63-64 
(Cave 4), B51 (Caves 6-7), B59 and B53 (shaft tombs) ), under the 
itrium of St. Theodore (Plan XXXIII, room 20, cave), and under the 
houses (Plan XLVI, House IV, room A 2 (shaft tomb) ) and the streets 


(Plan XLVI, Caves 1 and 5) of the Area west of St. Theodore. In’ 


addition to a goodly number of funerary cups found throughout the 
vicinity, a stone tomb door came to light west of House VI (Plan XLVI, 
room A 15) and a sarcophagus in the street west of St. Theodore (Plate 
LVII, b). Cave 5 extends into the precincts of Temple C itself.? 

The use of the gently sloping hillside south and west of the Artemis 
complex for burial purposes must be considered in the light of what we 
know about the early phases of the city’s history. Logically it belongs 
to the period when the city was still a relatively small hamlet with its 
center on “ Camp Hill” (Gerasa, Plan I, area F-9). At that time the 
hillside in question was just remote enough from the city, and just 
sufficiently accessible by the depression up which the southern decu- 
manus later ran, to make it ideal for burials. Later, when the ambitious 
Roman city plan was adopted, and the area came to lie inside the city 
limits, it no longer held the assurance of remaining undisturbed by future 
building operations. And when finally the summit of the slope came to 
be crowned by the great Artemision, burial at least in shaft and cave 
tombs must have been discontinued entirely in this area. 

In view of the funerary character of the environment it would, in my 
estimation, have been very strange indeed if the important Nabataean 
community of Gerasa had chosen the site of Temple C as the place for 
its cult sanctuary. Indeed it would have been doubly strange if it had 
erected its sanctuary here in 73/74 A. D. as Pere Vincent seems to imply 
(using the date of inscr. 17), since by that time the Roman city plan 
seems already to have been adopted (cf. Gerasa, pp. 40-41), making a 
site along the cardo so much more suitable and commensurate with the 
importance of the Nabataean group. 

On the other hand, the funerary character of the environment, when 
taken together with the existence of planned crypts under portico and 
.aos, still seems to lend a measure of cogency to the suggestion made 
in Gerasa that Temple C is a building of funerary character. To this 
ve may add the fact that Pére Vincent has apparently found it impos- 
ible to cope with the crypts, even as elements of the later (Nabataean!) 


2 Cf. Gerasa, pp. 144, 278, 283, 291-293. 
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additions to the hypothetical earlier structure. If in the Tomb of Ger- 
manus, finally, we have at Gerasa (Gerasa, p. 25, Plate VII, b) a 
funerary monument of the Hellenistic type, as distinguished from the 
traditional shaft and cave tombs of the immediate vicinity, the reference 
to the herodn of Kalydon, with its T-form cella and its crypt under the 
naos, may not be quite as far-fetched as it seems at first glance. For 
a person of sufficient importance to merit sepulture in such a tomb, 
burial inside the city limits would, I believe, have still been possible 
about the middle of the second century, the date to which, on our 
hypothesis, the Corinthian pilaster capital (Gerasa, Plate XXVIII, c) 
points’ as that of the original construction.2 As a memorial to some 
prominent citizen Temple C, and particularly its crypt, stands a much 
better chance of having been the object of later attempts at preservation, 
than as a Nabataean shrine,‘ for after the middle of the second century 
Nabataean influence must have waned rapidly in the city. 

This brings us to the remaining element of Pére Vincent’s presenta- 
tion,—his apparent anxiety to find a locus for the Gerasa inscriptions 
mentioning Pakidas and the Arabian God. Pére Vincent is quite right 
in pointing to the fact that all of the inscriptions in question come from 
one single locality, the general area of the Cathedral. He is also quite 
correct in his contention that they are ‘ out of place’ in the Cathedral as 
such. Under these circumstances it would be tempting to infer, as he 
seems to do, that they had been removed to this site from Temple C 
when a further Nabataean shrine was erected here in the middle of the 
second century, were it not for one fact. This fact is that the pagan 
temple which preceded the Cathedral on its site has a history of its own 
going back to the first century A. D. 

With the temple under the Cathedral Pére Vincent has dealt in a 
surprisingly offhand fashion, almost as though its existence had come 
back to his mind after he had concluded that Temple C was the Naba- 
taean shrine at Gerasa, and as though he had originally intended to say 
that the Christians had brought the inscriptions mentioning Pakidas 
and the Arabian God to the Cathedral area when they despoiled 
Temple C to build their first church. Clearly the temple under the 
Cathedral deserves fuller consideration in this connection because of 
the famous fountain in the Fountain Court where in the fourth century, 
according to Epiphanius, the miracle of water turned to wine was re- 
peated each year at the anniversary of the Wedding of Cana. That 
the occurrence in the Christian martyrion of this miraculous transforma- 
tion represents the survival of a pagan rite was first suggested by the 
late B. W. Bacon, and is, in my estimation, highly probable. If it is a 

8 Pare Vincent agrees on the date of the capital in question, but regards it as an 
element of the second phase in the history of the edifice. Actual elements of the 
supposed earlier phase in the history of the structure he is unable to specify, for, 
of course, the perfectly valid statement that Temple C’s method of wall and stylobate 
construction (headers alternating with pairs of stretchers) oceurs in Syria and 
elsewhere in the first century A.D. merely provides a terminus a quo for its use 
here. To date we know it at Gerasa only from the Temple of Artemis (c. 150 A. D.). 

*It is precisely the crypt under the naos which the construction work represented 
by rooms B 22, 24, 25 seeks to preserve. Even on Pére Vincent’s hypothesis this 
work would have to belong to the third century. 
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pagan survival it can have been connected only with the god Dionysus 
in whose honor fountains elsewhere are known to have flowed wine 
once each year, and in terms of religious syncretism Dionysus is of 
course related to the Nabataean Dusares. Here, then, would seem to 
be the most appropriate place to look for the Nabataean sanctuary at 
Gerasa. 

The temple under the Cathedral with which the fountain was con- 
nected and of which excavation has produced traces, had a history 
involving at least two phases. The second and later is to be associated 
with the construction in its original form of the Great Staircase leading 
up from the cardo (Gerasa, Plans XXIX-XXX). By the form of its 
doorway (Gerasa p. 205, Fig. 3) and by its relation to the construction 
of the dated Nymphaeum we can place it near the middle of the second 
century A.D. The first or earlier phase is reflected in certain capitals 
and column drums found built into the walls of the Cathedral Staircase, 
which in turn, because of the use of a stucco covering, are to be asso- 
ciated with a molded base course of the temple building found in situ 
upon its foundations under the floor of the Cathedral nave.» The 
molded base and the Corinthian capitals in question are assigned by Mr. 
Crowfoot to the first century A.D. To these evidences for the earlier 
building we must add the wall which separates the temple precincts from 
the “ Glass Court ” structure to the north, and some of the Ionic columns 
belonging to the original peristyle of the Fountain Court. The temple 
on the site of the Cathedral is thus a well-defined entity, and one which, 
by reason of its association with the miraculous fountain and with the 
provenience of the Pakidas and Arabian God inscriptions, deserves 
primary consideration as the putative Nabataean sanctuary of Gerasa. 

Smaller than the Cathedral, this earlier temple, whose size Mr. Crow- 
foot calculates at 25 by 10 m., would have left ample room on the terrace 
upon which it stands for the erection of an adjacent shrine to Hera. 
Indeed this shrine may well have been of the open-air variety demanded 
for Nabataean sanctuaries of the mother-goddess, for the blocks upon 
which the commemorative inscription is recorded (inscr. 17) would, in 
my estimation, represent more appropriately the crowning members of 
an enclosing wall finished in architrave style, than genuine architrave 
members of a temple as small as Temple C, especially if in the phase of 
that temple to which they are assigned by Pere Vincent the edifice lacked 
a portico. Dated in 73/74 A. D. the construction of the shrine of Hera 
would follow by only a few years the erection of the andron of Sarapion 
at the right of the Fountain Court (inscr. 49 of 67/68 A.D.). If both 
were structures of a supplementary nature, the temple of Dionysus- 
Dusares on the site of the Cathedral may have been one of the first 
buildings to be erected in conformity with the new city plan of Gerasa, 
once that plan was adopted. This and a final phase of the temple, 
belonging, as we have seen, to the middle of the second century, would 
be more in keeping with the importance of the Nabataean community in 


5A full discussion of these details and photographs of the several architectural 
elements referred to will be found in Mr. Crowfoot’s article, “ Recent Work round 
the Fountain Court at Jerash,” PEFQS, July, 1931, pp. 143-154, and particularly 
Plate IT. 
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the early stages of Gerasa’s history than Pére Vincent’s suggestion of 
the erection of a first sanctuary in 73/74 A. D. on the site of Temple C, 
and of the rebuilding of this shrine and the erection of a second on the 
site of the Cathedral by the Nabataeans about the middle of the second 
century. For a Nabataean “renaissance” of required proportions at 
this late date there is no evidence, to my knowledge. Under the circum- 
stances I am inclined still to adhere to the position taken in Gerasa 
with regard to Temple C and the site of the Nabataean sanctuary at 


Gerasa. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
PHOENICIAN COLONIZATION 


W. F. Avsricut 


Two generations ago scholars were accustomed to exaggerate the part 
which the Phoenicians had played in Mediterranean history. They were 
believed to have colonized most of the islands and many of the coasts 
of the Mediterranean as far back as the twelfth century or earlier. In 
the tenth century, the age of Hiram and Solomon, they were thought to 
have had flourishing colonies and trading stations in North Africa and 
Spain. Phoenician mariners were believed to have navigated the Atlantic 
coasts as far north as Britain and perhaps as far south as the mouth of 
the Niger. Phoenician place-names were identified in the most unlikely 
parts of the Mediterranean basin—by the use of daring etymologies de- 
vised ad hoc. Phoenician civilization was considered to be the source of 
almost everything in Greek culture, both material and intellectual. Since 
classical historians from Herodotus and Thucydides down to the Roman 
age emphasized the greatness of the early Phoenicians, the extent of their 
colonization, and the indebtedness to them of the Greeks, this tendency 
was only natural, and nineteenth-century scholarship speedily proceeded 
to build a vast hypothetical structure of its own on classical foundations. 

Then came the discoveries of Schliemann at Troy and Mycenae; after 
a period during which the new finds were uncritically attributed to the 
Phoenicians came the inevitable reaction and it was pointed out that 
they were not Oriental in character but were distinctly autochthonous. 
In 1893 the late Salomon Reinach published his famous booklet, Le 
mirage oriental, in which he denied the Phoenician claims and set up just 
as sweeping counter-claims for the antiquity and originality of Aegean 
culture. The following year Julius Beloch, who was to become one of 
the leading historians of ancient Greece, published a discussion of the 
subject in which he denied the truth of virtually all classical traditions 
about early Phoenician activity in the Mediterranean.1 Even Thucydides 
was judged to have possessed no real knowledge on this subject. Accord- 
ing to Beloch the colonizing activity of the Phoenicians in the Western 


1For the most authoritative statement of Beloch’s views see the second edition 
of his Griechische Geschichte (1913), Vol. I, chapters VII and XXII. 
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Mediterranean never had been important and it did not antedate the 
seventh century B.C. (or the eighth at the earliest). In fact, he thought 
that the earliest Greek colonies in this region probably antedated the 
beginning of Phoenician penetration. He was skeptical about the official 
Punic date of the founding of Carthage, pointing out the lack of valid 
archaeological or literary evidence which would carry the existence of 
Carthage back before the seventh century. 

During the past twenty years classical archaeologists have added their 
voices to the chorus, insisting that there are no archaeological traces of 
the Phoenicians in the Western Mediterranean before the seventh cen- 
tury, or the eighth at the earliest.2 Only Eduard Meyer refused to 
accept this point of view, which he denounced as hyper-criticism.* Since 
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. Archaic Phoenician Inscription from Cyprus. 


the writer expects to deal with this subject in detail elsewhere in the 
near future, he will abstain from further discussion here, and will proceed 
at once to the subject of this paper. 

Two years ago Professor A. M. Honeyman‘ of the University of St. 
Andrews published a damaged inscription from the Cyprus Museum 
which had been completely overlooked until it was discovered by his 
colleague, Mr. Mitford.’ The writer had previously examined the squeezes 
which the latter had made, and thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Honeyman, 
was able to keep them for a considerable time and to make a careful 
tracing, reproduced as Fig. 1. Dr. Honeyman has given an excellent dis- 
cussion of the inscription, to which we are much indebted. Our reading 
and translation are tentative; they differ comparatively little from the 
results of the first editor. 


* See especially P. Bosch-Gimpera, Klio, XXII (1928), pp. 345-368. Bosch-Gimpera, 
is the foremost’ Spanish archaeologist of our time, carries great weight; his views 
have been accepted by Rhys Carpenter and by the latest “writer on early Spain, 
Pierson Dixon, The Iberians of Spain, Oxford, 1940, pp. 23-27. 

® Site. Preuss. Akad. Wiss., 1929, pp. 204-6; Geschichte des Altertums, second ed., 

Vol. II, Part II, pp. 77 ff. 
“Student at the American School in Jerusalem, 1934-35. 
5 Iraq, VI (1939), pp. 106-8. 
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1.[13P3 JUS “WN MDD 8 NTF] And behold *(?) there is no digni- 
tary * or noble * who [hath been 

bic buried (?) ] 

26 [ JSP 1337 * 292° Nt ap? “J2(%] among us® (?) in(?) this*® tomb, 
for(?) over this man 

3. [87 - DI] NTRS [---]77- TIN WLR]... And let this [curse (?) | destroy 
that mfan] 

4.[T*]] 3) DIST: ]a3° ya +72 [?] whether * (by) the hand of Baal o1 
the hand of man or [the hand of 

Sef ]7 MOY [25] - | ]  DONK [2] - shades #2(?) [ | his feet (?) 

“gtr 


The beginning of the inscription is broken away and the end is illegible. 
What we have reminds one in several respects of the inscription on the 
sarcophagus of Eshmunazar king of Sidon about the beginning of the 
third century B.C.1° The injunction against opening the tomb is forti- 
fied by the assurance that the person buried there is only a commoner, 
from whom no rich burial gifts are to be expected. The man mentioned 
in line 3 must be the potential violator of the tomb, who is eloquently 


cursed. 


Of first-class importance is the script in which this epigraph is written, since it 
Ppoints_to the first half of the ninth century B.C. and cannot be later under any cir- 
cumstances than the end of that century. How much more archaic it is than the next 
oldest Phoenician inscription from Cyprus, the Baal-Lebanon dedication, which dates 
from about the middle of the eighth century, may be measured roughly by the differ- 
ences between the forms of mem, nun, and goph. The Honeyman inscription is older in 
script than any other datable documents from the ninth century, including the Mesha 
Stone (cir. 840 B. ¢ note the mem, nun, pe, and goph), the Hazael epigraph from 
Arslan Tash (between 845 and 810 B. C.—note the mem and nun), the Kilamuwa stela 


® Heb. he’. 
7 As Honeyman has stated, I proposed the reading mpt and its combination with 


Arab. mufti, “ magistrate,” pointing out that the cognate Hebrew verb patté was 
sometimes used in connection with court activities. However, I have been unable 
to explain away the evidence pointing to a specifically Arabie development of this 
meaning, so I should now read mépet and identify the word with Heb. méfét, “ sign, 
miracle”; cf. Rabbinic Hebrew méfct had-dér for a man of exceptional note in his 
day. The reading of the consonants is, I think, quite certain. 

8 Properly “ head,” used in Hebrew especially of the head of a family or clan. 

® Honeyman suggests [$]m, but this reading seems to be philologically as well as 
graphically unlikely. The nun appears practically certain to me. 

*° It would appear that the pronoun 2’ was used for both masculine and feminine 
in the ninth century. The problem of the exact form and chronology of the Phoenician 
demonstratives is still obscure. 

11 Heb bén, “ between.” For the same usage in Hebrew ef. ivev. 27:12, where bén 
. .. ibén is so employed in the sentence “ And the priest shall value it, whether it 
be good or bad” (AV). 

12 The word ’er’elim (my vocalization) appears in Hebrew in antithesis to mal’eké 
salém, “messengers (angels) of peace” (Isa. 33:7); the context requires this 
meaning, which is fortified by a considerable body of biblical and extra-biblical 
data which I hope to treat in detail before long. Honeyman’s suggestion, }br.’lm, 
“assembly of the gods,’ may be correct, but is somewhat difficult to square with 
the preceding alternative, “ whether (by) the hand of Baal,” since one would hardly 
expect the two to be set in opposition. 

18 Qn the date of this inscription see especially H. L. Ginsberg, Am. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., 1940, pp. 71-74. 
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from Sham’al (cir. 825 B.C.), ete.14 It differs least from the last named document 
in script, but its mem is appreciably more archaic than the mem of the latter.’5 
On the other hand, it is definitely later in script than the Byblian inscriptions of 
the second half of the tenth century, as may be seen by comparing the aleph,*® 
daleth, waw, and especially mem. In many respects its closest epigraphical relations 
are with the Gezer Calendar, where we must not be misled by the awkwardness of 
a school-boy’s hand. The Gezer tablet may be dated in the late tenth century; it 
probably reflects the script of the generation after the death of Solomon. 


In 1773 a slab of stone bearing a Phoenician inscription was discovered 
near Pnla (ancient Nora) in Sardinia and subsequently it was placed in 
the museum at Cagliari.’ An improved hand-copy was published in 
1835 by G. Arri of Turin, who read b-Trss ngrs hb Srdn slm h’ 
-l-sp b’ sl ktb b-Nr s-bn ngd Lgsy and translated: “In Tarshish the 
pious father Sardon (Latin Sardus Pater, chief god of the island) set sail; 
finally reaching the end of his life he ordered (the stone) to be written 
in Nora, which he had perceived (to be) over against Lixus (in Maure- 
tania).””> When Gesenius published his definitive decipherment of Phoe- 
nician two years later he had no trouble in showing that this interpretation 
was absurd. However, to be quite candid, his own translation was in 
some respects, as we shall see, a distinct regression. He read bt rs s-ngd 
s-h-'b Srdn. slm h’ slm yb’ mlktn. Bn-ri bn Ngd Lpmy and translated: 
“The house of the head of the prince who (was) the father of the 
Sardinians. He being a peace-lover, let peace come to our kingdom. 
Ben-Rosh, son of Nagid, the man of Lpm.” Today it is easy for us to 
make fun of Gesenius’s rendering. However, it is well to remember that in 
spite of the efforts of men like Renan, Clermont-Ganneau and Lidzbarski, 


practically no progress was made in interpreting this inscription until 
1924. The data were lacking and no amount of acumen could replace 
missing facts. The most recent serious scholar to attack the problem 
before 1924, the late Canon G. A. Cooke, translated (1903): “[Pillar of 
Rosh, (son) of Nagid, who (dwelt) in Sardinia; Milk- (ya) thon, son of 
Rosh, son of Nagid, (the) Liphsite, completed it(?), (even that) which 


° 18 


(was required) for setting it up. 

In 1924 Dussaud attacked the problem and saw at once that the script 
was much more archaic than had been previously supposed.'® Lidzbarski’s 
date “ not later than the sixth century ” he changed to the end of the 


For convenient recent tabulations of all significant ninth-century alphabets 
hitherto known see Barrois, Arslan Tash, p. 137, and Sukenik in Crowfoot, Harly 
Ivories from Samaria, p. 7. 

** The Zenjirli mem has a longer shaft in proportion to the length of the upper, 
zigzag part of the letter; it also slopes more to the left and the angle which the 
shaft forms with the top is appreciably smaller. 

26Tt must, however, be borne in mind that the Byblian aleph of the eleventh and 
tenth centuries represents a deviation from the normal evolution of the letter and 
is perhaps a relatively ephemeral cursive peculiarity of the script of that time. For 
the aleph of the thirteenth century B.C. see the Lachish Ewer and for still earlier 
forms ef. the Beth-shemesh ostracon and the “enigmatic” inscription from Byblus. 

“For the data in this paragraph see especially W. Gesenius,. Scripturae linguae- 
jue Phoeniciae monumenta quotquot supersunt (1837), pp. 154-57. 

18 A Text-book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 110 f. 

19 Syria, V (1924), pp. 147, 151 f., 156. I wish to thank Dr. G. Ernest Wright for 
furnishing me copies of Dussaud’s statements, since the volume is not accessible to me. 
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ninth, comparing the script of the Nora stone with that of Kilamuwa. 
However, few scholars took Dussaud’s dating seriously, since Dussaud 
did not translate it at all and since Lidzbarski’s copy of the stone and 
table of its characters showed a number of late forms side by side with 
undeniably early ones. After many abortive experiments, the writer 
attacked the question seriously several months ago, using the photo- 














4 4 
- ~ = 
+ 


+ 
10 20 30 Cms. 
Fig. 2. Phoenician Inscription from Nora in Sardinia. 


graphic reproductions in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, the 
copy used by Arri and Gesenius, and a careful facsimile made by Euting 
and published in 1871.2° The copy published herewith as Fig. 2 has been 
traced from the photograph of the squeeze in the Corpus, with constant 
use of the photograph of the stone itself in the Corpus and of the copies 
of Arri and Euting. It has been checked and rechecked until it may be 
considered as an accurate facsimile of the original inscription. The writer 
saw almost immediately that the Nora stone is only the lower right-hand 


20 Punische Steine, Plate XXXIV (Mémoires de l’ Académie Imperiale des Sciences 
de St.-Pétersbourg, Vile Sér., Tome XVII: 3. 
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part of a much larger original inscription, which may have occupied 
several stones. It is possible to supply the missing letters in several 
lines—in one with virtual certainty—and thus to reconstruct the width 
of the original text as about a metre and a quarter. The present height 
of the stone is about 105 cm., and the inscription itself was presumably 
about two metres in height. Since the characters, though irregular, 
average from 8 to 12 cm. in length, the inscription was probably a decree, 
with which its contents agree. Our reading and translation follow: 


1, ] wwsns in (from?) Tarshish [ 
2. ez, NT DT] NT was that mfan] shall be banished [for a 
year (?) | 
|v ymws from 2! Sardinia [ 
[]3----8]2 wan ot man who hath nfot 
[ad J2) NIN] S30 (he be) commander of a h{ost * or 
(he be) kiljng ** 
[* ON (%) JD] 73) nod or (he be) [governor(?)2* And if 
he shall] 
[SA BINT w)I33) aw return,2> then [that man] shall be 
banish/ed] 
‘O'S for his life-time (?) .7° 


It will be seen that each of the reconstructed lines 2 and 5-7 has thirteen 
letters and that the reconstruction of line 5 is practically certain. What 
the crime was against which the decree warned, one can only conjecture, 
but apparently no exceptions were made, either for high Phoenician 


officials or for local princes. Several expressions could not have been 
explained until recent finds made them clear; e.g., the Ahiram and 
Honeyman inscriptions furnish excellent parallels for lines 5-6 with the 
sequence “ king — governor — commander of a host (tm’ mhnt)” in the 
former and the use of bn—wbn-—wbn for “ whether—or-or” in the 
latter. 


*1 The preposition b(a) has this meaning regularly in Ugaritie and it seems to 
have it also in a number of passages in Job, as pointed out by Fr. Delitzsech (cf. 
Gesenius-Buhl, Handwérterbuch, 15th ed., col. 80b); it must be remembered that 
Job is now known to have been strongly influenced by Phoenician literature. 

*2 Voealize: masbi’ mahnit (Heb. mahené, “camp, host”); for the expression ef. 
II Kings 25: 19 and the Ahiram inscription, with my remarks,'Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 
1926, p. 81. 

28 From this time on down to the end of Phoenician inscriptions mmlkt is the 
regular word for “ king,” though it originally meant “ kingdom ”; for biblical occur- 
rences of the word see my remarks, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1940, p. 422. 

*4 Cf. the Ahiram inscription. 

2° The expression can mean “he will again be banished,” but this scarcely suits 
the context. 

26 The first two letters are uncertain; we may have to read J or even d for b and g 
(hardly p!) for y. However, the rendering “during (lit. in) his days” makes ex- 
cellent sense here; cf. Heb. miy-yéméka, “during thy life-time” (I. Sam. 25: 28). 
An alternative lymy would be equally satisfactory. It may be added that this is the 
oldest occurrence of final y to denote the pronominal suffix of the third person 
singular, which is regular in inscriptions of the eighth and seventh centuries (Baal- 
Lebanon, Ur, Arslan Tash magical tablet). 
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/ In view of the virtual identity of the script of the-Nora stone_and of the Cyprus 
/ inscription there canbe no-doubt- that they belong to approximately the same age. 
| Since both_are monuments of the Phoenician colonial-empire in the Mediterranean, 
| it is not possible to explain the practical identity in script as due to a persistence 

| of a given scribal tradition in one place or the other. The only character that does 

“differ—tau—does not indicate anything about the relative age of the scripts, since 

the Nora tau goes back just as directly to the tau in Yehimilk and the alternative 
tau in Ahiram as the Cyprus taw to the normal tau in Ahiram. Moreover, the Nora 
inscription is on characteristic local sandstone and was undoubtedly set up originally 
near the spot where it was found.*? If there were any doubt it would be dispelled 
by the discovery of two other fragments of Phoenician inscriptions of this general 
age, one at Nora, the other at Bosa in northwestern Sardinia, about a hundred 
miles away by sea (Fig. 3). The former (Fig. 3: a=CIS I, No. 145) has been 
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Fig. 3. Fragments of Inscriptions from Nora (a) and Bosa (b) in Sardinia. 


traced from the photograph in the Corpus, but the editors of the latter misread 
the last character in line 1 as ‘ayin, whereas it is an unmistakable teth; we must 
read [ ]’tht[ ] p'l.nk[]. Unfortunately, scarcely enough is preserved to suggest 
the nature of the text, since the one apparently complete word, p‘l, may be rendered 
“he made,” “ she made,” or “ they made,” and it may be incomplete at the beginning. 
The Bosa fragment has letters of the same size as Nora 1 and may also be a decree. 
The latter (Fig. 3: b= CIS I, No. 162) has been traced from the photograph of a 
squeeze given in the Corpus; no interpretation of the extant letters can be proposed 
with safety. The mem in the latter is more archaic than any mem in the two large 
inscriptions reproduced and translated here; it is comparable in archaism to the 
heth in Fig. 3: a. The nun in Fig. 3: a is also very archaic. We cannot safely draw 
any conclusions from the form of aleph, as pointed out above (n. 16); it is nearly 
the same in all these ninth-century inscriptions. The kaph appears clearly in Nora | 
as well as in Fig. 3: 6; it_belongs neatly in the period. between.Abibaal-Elibaal 

(cir. 940-920 B.C.) and the datable inscriptions-already-described-from the second 
si half of the ninth century. 


No doubt is, accordingly, possible: the four documents which we have 

, discussed come from about the first half of the ninth century B. C., with 
extreme dates cir. 925-825 B.C. They prove conclusively that the Phoe- 
nicians were erecting monumental stone inscriptions at Nora and Bosa 
in Sardinia not later than the third quarter of the ninth century B. C. 
and probably half a century earlier. It stands to reason that the first 
settlements in Sardinia must go back several generations, to the middle 
of the tenth century or even somewhat earlier. Elsewhere the writer will 


27 Gesenius, op. cit., p. 154. 
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show that we cannot well go back beyond the middle of the eleventh 
century for the earliest Phoenician colonization in Mediterranean islands 
and that the traditional classical dates for the foundation of Utica near 
Carthage and Gades (Cadiz) in Spain (cir. 1100 B.C.) are probably 
over a century too high. Nor can we return to the position of classical 
historians and archaeologists of the past generation and deny any serious 
Phoenician colonial or mercantile activity anywhere in the Mediterranean 
before the eighth century. The climax of Phoenician enterprise in the 
Western Mediterranean_must be dated back to the period between cir. 
950 and cir. 750 B.C. Phoenician naval activity slowed down notably 
after the foundation of Carthage and probably fell to almost nothing 
after the incorporation of the Phoenician cities into the Assyrian empire 
as administrative districts ruled by Assyrian governors (676-668 B.C.). 
To what extent the beginnings of Greek colonization in the central and 
western Mediterranean in the second half of the eighth century were 
responsible for Phoenician decline we cannot say; it is also possible that 
the enterprising Greeks took advantage of Phoenician weakness to push 
into regions previously monopolized by the latter.2* 

The mention of Tarshish in the Nora decree raises an interesting and 
obscure question. However, we may at once say that this Tarshish can- 
not well be Tartessus in Spain,?° but must be the Phoenician name of 
Nora itself (or of a settlement in its vicinity). Of course, biblical and 
Assyrian Tarshish may have been in Sardinia instead of in Southern 
Spain, but the relatively early age of Gades and the tremendous mineral 
wealth of Southern Spain in antiquity make this alternative improbable. 
It is highly probable that Tarshish was a Phoenician word meaning 
“mine” or “smelting plant,” especially since the form of the noun 
(taftl) was common in Semitic. Haupt in fact suggested this explanation 
many years ago, but with an improbable etymology.*® The writer would 
explain the word as ultimately a loan from Accadian (Babylonian), 
meaning “ smelting plant, refinery.” ** What a “ Tarshish” was like we 
can now see from the results of Glueck’s brilliant researches, which have 
reconstituted a Phoenician copper refinery of the tenth-ninth centuries 
at Ezion-geber on the Gulf of ‘Aqabah.’* Readers of the BULLETIN are 


*°In this connection it may be pointed out that the Greeks must have borrowed 
the Phoenician alphabet after the phase of script represented by our early ninth- 
century inscriptions, because of the archaic mem. I am inclined to date the borrow- 
ing early in the eighth century, but in any ease between 850 and 750 B.C. For the 
present state of the problem and its probable solution see a forthcoming study by 
Mr. John V. Walsh. 

2° There is no serious linguistic objection to the equation. The dissimilation (with 
accompanying assimilation) is virtually identical with that shown by J. Friedrich 
to have taken place when Phoen. Qarthad- was borrowed by the Dorian Greeks as 
Kark-had-, later Attic Karchédén (Indogermanische Forschungen. 1921, pp. 102-4). 
The ending of the name has obviously been assimilated to the ending -essos which is 
so common in Aegean place-names. 

8° Verhandlungen des XIII. Internationalen Orientalistischen Kongresses (Ham- 
burg, 1902), pp. 232 ff.. 

31T.e., Acead. *tarsisu, derived from rasdsu, “ to melt, be smelted,” and connected 
with Arab. ré%, “ to trickle, ete., of a liquid.” 

82 See Nelson Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan (New Haven, A.S. O. R., 1940), 
pp. 93 ff., BULLETIN, No. 79, pp. 3 ff. 
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familiar with his work, so we need not go into detail, except to remind 
them that Solomon’s naval expeditions on the Red Sea were undertaken 
in cooperation with Hiram I of Tyre, whose naval officers directed the 
_ enterprise (I Kings 9: 27, 10: 22). Glueck has pointed out that the 
' workmen must have been slaves or prisoners, and we may safely assume 
the same state of affairs in Sardinia and Spain. The expression ’on? tars#s, 
“ tarshish-fleet,” is very interesting and may now be explained as mean- 
ing “ refinery fleet,” i. e., a fleet of ships which brought the smelted metal 
home from the colonial mines. It is not even necessary to suppose that 
the city of Tartessus had yet been founded. However, the Phoenicians 
had somewhere learned how to build special installations like the re- 
finery complex at Tell el-Kheleifeh, so in view of the elaborate develop- 
ment of Phoenician activity in Sardinia within the century which began 
with Solomon’s accession, it would be hyper-critical to lower the date of 
Phoenician penetration into Southern Spain to a period after the reign 
of Hiram I (cir. 969-936 B. C.) .** 

Once more we find that the radical criticism of the past half century 
must be corrected drastically. With all the recognized weaknesses of 
Herodotus he still knew more about the Phoenicians than Beloch and 
his followers, and the authority of Thucydides remains unimpaired. 
Incidentally the biblical account of Solomon’s reign is again proved to be 
historically reasonable. 





A MONOTHEISTIC HIMYARITE INSCRIPTION 
F. V. WInNNETT 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Glanville Downey, former curator of the 
Princeton Epigraphical Museum, photographs and squeezes of the follow- 
ing Himyarite inscription were sent to me for decipherment. The in- 
scription is engraved on a slab of limestone 0.49 m. wide and 0.185 m. 
high. “ The stone is now about 9 cm. thick; but its back is very rough, 
and it looks as if it had been roughly hewn from a much larger block to 
facilitate transportation and sale to a dealer in antiquities. The face is 
carved in two flat moldings, returned perpendicularly at each side and 
framing what appears to be the top of a small sunken plate or panel. This 
panel is 21 cm. wide. About 6144 cm. of its length remain, from the bot- 
tom of the inner fascia of the frame to the bottom of the stone: the 
panel was perhaps continued on another stone below the present one, 
built into a wall or a rectangular pillar. All five lines of the inscription 
run entirely across the face of the stone. The first line is on the outer 
fascia of the frame. The beginning and ending of the second and third 
lines are on the outer border, but the rest of these lines is on the inner 


33 The question of the date of the Carmona ivories, discovered over forty years ago 
in the valley of the Guadalquivir, north of the Tartessus region, will be dealt with 
in some detail elsewhere. Suffice it to say that they are certainly earlier than the 
usual dute given for them (seventh century) and probably belong to the early eighth 
century B.C. A date in the ninth century for some of them is entirely possible, 
but sinze they appear to be homogeneous, is rather unlikely. 
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‘ascia. Lines four and five run across both the outer and the inner 
fasciae of the frame and across the inclosed panel.” * Nothing seems to 
be known about the provenance of the stone. It is one of several which 
-ame into the Princeton collection years before careful records were 
kept, and all that can be said is that it came from Yemen. 


Monotheistic Inscription from South Arabia (Courtesy of the Epigraphical 
Museum of Princeton University). 


The inscription, no. 37 in the collection of the Princeton Epigraphical 
Museum, is as follows: 


l. sm‘m whskthw w’lwdhmy . Sm*n and his wife and their 
child (ren) 
hys‘m grbw mqbrtm bd’nmn . Hys‘n have walled up a burial- 
ground in Di-nmn 
bhyl rhmnn whhylhmw bly . by the power of Rahmdanan and 
by their own power. Let there 
be no 
mrd’m bklm *wnkrm bn mtyf'- 4. damaging by anyone nor harm 
on the part of any adult, 
m whmw dkr sm fsfh hys* 5. such as speaking evil of Sm* or 
bmgbrt. reviling Hys‘ in the cemetery! 


The first three lines of the inscription were published in the Répertoire 
l’Epigraphie Sémitique (— RES), No. 3431, where they are listed as 
part of Glaser No. 399. Evidently some time after Glaser copied the 
inscription the monument itself came into the hands of a dealer in 


1From information kindly supplied me by Professor William K. Prentice of 
Princeton. I wish also to record my thanks to one of my students, Mr. R. B. 
MacDonald, B. A., who, while visiting in Princeton, took the trouble of making a 
iand-copy of the inscription for me. 
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antiquities and thence found its way to Princeton. The first line and 
parts of lines two and three of Glaser’s copy were published for the first 
time by H. Winckler in his article “ Zur Geschichte des Judentums in 
Jemen” in Altorientalische Forschungen, I 336. It is his reading and 
translation which are reproduced in the Répertoire. They run as follows: 
sm‘m whikthw w'lwdhmy hystw wgrbw mgbrtm: Sdmi‘ und seine frau 
und die kinder von beiden haben gebaut und ausgemeisselt ein grab. 


Line 1. The n. pr. Sm is found without mimation in two Minaean inscriptions 
(Hal. 509, 1; 577, 1). A peculiar feature of the monotheistic inscriptions is that none 
of them employ the usual words for “ wife,” ’nt and ’tt. CIH 6 and 542 employ the 
word st, lit. “companion, partner.” The present inscription, CIH 543, and MM 
Altsiid. 19 (= Orientalia, I, p. 260) employ the word hékt. The verb h&k occurs in 
AM 165, 19 (= Ry. 256) with the seeming meaning of “ prohibit” (see Ryckmans 
in Le Muséon, LII, p. 86); ef. Heb. hék, “ to prevent.” This provides us with the 
hitherto lacking etymology of both A3kt, “ wife,’ and mhskt, “ ambassadors” (CIH 
541, 88, 89). They were so called because their persons were “ prohibited,” in- 
violable. Cp. the similar derivation of a word for “ woman,” hurmah, from harama, 
“to prohibit.” The word ’lwd is another peculiar feature of the monotheistic 
inscriptions, occurring in CIH 543, MM Altsiid. 19, and the present inscription, 
although it also occurs in two texts (SE 45 and 92) which are not demonstrably 
monotheistic. It has originated by metathesis from ’auldd. 

Line 2. The word hys'm was read hys‘b by Glaser, for which he afterwards 
suggested hyk'w; Rhodokanakis (Studien, II, p. 43, n. 5) proposed reading hsy'w, 
“ erweiterten,” from ws‘. But the reading hys‘m is certain. It can only be explained 
as a dialectical form of Hyt'm. The fuller form of the name, Hyt’l, appears in the 
Sabaean inscriptions CIH 387, 389(?), 652, MMH 5, 2; in Hadramic it is spelled 
Hys’l (RES 2687). Cp. also the Sabaean n. pr. Yhyt* in CIH 666, Fresnel LI, and 
Ry. 243. All these names are derived from yt' IV. The replacement of f by s, 
assumed by the above interpretation of Hys‘m, is unusual but appears in (‘)str 
(=‘ttr) in CIH 459 and in Ethiopic inscriptions from Aksum.* The syntactical 
relation of the word to its context suggests that it is the name .of Sm'™’s child. 
It is strange, then, that the preceding word 'lwdhmy should be in the plural. The 
same phenomenon seems to meet us in MM Altsiid. 19 where ‘lwdhmw is followed 
by only one proper name, although the inscription is damaged and the restoration 
of the text is not absolutely certain. In CIH 543 "lwdhmy is followed by three 
names. There is the possibility that in the inscription before us hys‘m denotes, not 
an individual, but the tribe or religious sect to which Sm‘m and his family belonged. 
In view of the fact that the writer is a monotheist, and in view also of the fact that 
the name Jesus is spelled Yt'm in South Arabic (as I hope to demonstrate in the 
October number of the Moslem World), it may be that we have here a South Arabic 
word for “ Christians.” In that case the Hys‘ of line 5 would be Jesus. The word 
grb appears as a verb in only three other inscriptions, SE 48, 92, and Ry. 340. 
Rhodokanakis (Studien, II, p. 43), on the basis of the fact that in South Arabia 
the terraced fields are called girbah, renders the verb grb by “to lay out a terrace,” 
especially by providing it with a retaining wall of unhewn stones. In this particular 
inscription he suggests the translation “to provide with a stone wall.” The next 
word, mqbrim, occurs elsewhere only in MM 8 (= RES 3974), although the form 
mgbr is found a number of times (CIH 20, 21, ete.). Cp. Ar. magqbar, maqbarah, 
“burial ground, cemetery.” D’nmn seems to be a n. pr. loc. Cp. ’nm, “ weaver,” in 
Gl. 1000 A, 11, 13. 

Line 3. The first word byl = Ar. hayl (cp. Rhodokanakis, Studien, III, 10f.). 
The mention of Rhmnn (Ar. ar-Rahmdn, “the Merciful One”) labels the author 
of the inscription as a monotheist. This divine title is found in the following 
inscriptions: CIH 6, 45, 537, 538, 539, 541, 542, 543, MM Altsiid. 19 (= RES 4109), 
Bose. 13 ( RES 4069), Stamb. 7608 bis (= RES 3904), Asmara 1 (= Le Muséon, 
LI, p. 51). The epithet rhmn (Ar. ar-rahim) is applied to Father Wadd, the moon 


2See Dorothy Stehle, “ Sibilants and Emphatics in South Arabic,” JAOS, LX, 


p- 524 and n. 184, and p. 528f. 
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d, in Ry. 330b. The vocable bly’ occurs elsewhere only in Derenbourg, Faua, I, 2, 
ut compare blyt, of uncertain meaning, in CIH 890 and stbin jn CIH 343, 16. Here 

can scarcely be equated with Ar. bald, “yea, verily.” It seems to either an 
<clamatory particle similar to Ar. balh(a), “let alone!” or a perfect of bald, 
to be or become old and worn out,” with optative'force. My translation rests on 
ie negative sense which this root tends to assume; cep., e.g., Heb. bal, beli, bilti, 
not, without, except.” 

Line 4. The'word mrd’m occurs here for the first time in the inscriptions. The 

irallelism between it and the following word nkrim implied by ’w (Ar. ’au, “ or’) 

iggests a derivation from radu’a, “to be bad, worthless,” IV “to spoil, ruin, act 
idly,” rather than from rada’a, “to help” which occurs in the [Vth form in CIH 

34, 13; 543, 2; Gl. 1210, 12 and in Ethiopic. The presence of the mimation shows 
hat it is not in the construct relation to the following word. The word bklm in ail 

her instances has been taken as referring either to the tribe Bakilum or to the 

nquered population of a city (see CIH 608 and RES 2865). Here it seems to be 
juivalent to Ar. bi-kullin, “ by anyone, in any way.” It is hardly likely that it is 
contraction of bn kl, “from (against) anyone,” as no other instance of this con- 

‘action is known. In ’wnkrm we have, I ‘believe, the only case where the particle ’w 

not separated from the following word by a word-divider. The word nkrm occurs 
in CIH 29, 5. The vocable mtyf‘m is no doubt the participle of yafa‘a, V, “ to climb 
a hill, to grow up,” hence “an adult.” The Vth form of the verb occurs only in 
CIH 314, 12. 

Line 5. The reading of the second sign of whmw is a bit uncertain. The last 
sign of dkr is also not quite clear. It looks more like a lém than a ra’, but a reading 
dkr can searcely be in doubt. For the meaning “to speak evil of, to defame,” see 
Lane. The f at the beginning of the form fsfh presents a difficulty. The context 
seems to admit neither the conjunction fa, “and so” nor the preposition fi “ in, 
about.” I would suggest that it is an abbreviation of the Sabaean conjunction /'m, 
“or” (CIH 74, 14; 392, 9; 599, 6; ete.), an abbreviation forced on the writer by 
lack of space. Note that he has also been forced to omit the mimation from the two 
proper names in this line as well as the determining nin from mqbrt. I have taken 
sfh to be Ar. safaha, “to overwhelm with insults,” III “to abuse, insult, revile.” 


The inscription is related paleographically to two other Rahmadndn 
inscriptions, C 537 and Asmara 1 (= Ry. 203), which can be dated in 
the second half of the fifth century A. D. and must itself belong to the 
same period. For other inscriptions belonging to the same paleographic 
group, see Ryckmans, No. 203, 264, and 340 (Le Muséon, lii, 51 ff.). 





GREEK POTTERY FROM TELL EN-NASBEH * 


Drietrico von BoTHMER 


The excavations conducted at Tell en-Nasbeh have also yielded Greek 
ware, though it is disappointing to see that only some thirty fragments 
have been recovered that are of Greek origin. The overwhelming majority 
of these sherds is Attic: there is only one from East Greece. Unfor- 

unately very few of them have figure decoration: Attic Black Figure is 
represented with but two second-rate fragments and Attic Red Figure 


I am very much indebted to Professor C. C. McCown, Director of the Palestine 
Institute of the Pacific School of Religion, for his generous permission to study 
ard publish the Greek fragments. I also have to thank Professor H. R. W. Smith, 
of the Department of Classics in the University of California, for having been xo 
kind as to go through the paper and to offer several important suggestions. 
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does not fare better. The following is a description of the more important 
fragments, including all that have a figure decoration.2 While Greek 
archaeology is thus not especially enriched, the finds throw valuable 
light on the chronology of the Palestinian ware with which they were 
discovered. Significant also is the mere presence of Greek ware at Tell 
en-Nasbeh, thus proving once again that finds of Greek pottery are 
rather the rule than the exception for sites in Palestine.’ 





East GREEK WARE 


1. Fragmentary panel amphora (Cistern 304 AB19 Basket 16 x 22, Mus 
No. 1836) .‘ The vase is in the Palestine Archaeological Museum; I have 
not seen it. A photograph and a profile drawing, however, give som« 
idea of the shape and decoration. The preserved height of the amphor: 
is 0.155 m. Missing are most of the shoulder and the handles and all o! 
neck and mouth. The main decoration consists of a reserved panel or 
either side, on which a scale pattern with inserted white dots is painted 
On the lower part of the body four stripes of unequal breadth ar 
reserved. The foot is of the so-called echinus type. 

The color of the clay is described as light brown. The scale pattern 
which appears to be the principal decoration is not confined to any par 
ticular period or place. It makes its debut in the Mycenaean period an 
can be found down to the fourth century B.C.’ Its closest parallels ar: 
among sixth-century East Greek vases, some of which show an almost 
identical pattern. The white design within the individual scale is at 
times a star,® but more often a dot as on the Tell en-Nasbeh amphora.’ 
A fragment from Naucratis in Cairo*® has the outline of each scal 
doubled and others from Tell Defenneh in the British Museum ® show 
a central black dot in the white. The fragment in Oxford *° has been 
pronounced Clazomenian by Miss E. Price, whose classification of East 
Greek pottery"! is still the most comprehensive study of the group 
“ Clazomenian ” origin is asserted for the Cairo and London fragments 
by C. C. Edgar,’* whilst the Berlin amphora *® still goes under the nam« 
‘Tonic.’ '* One of the reasons why some of these vases have been called 


* All fragments will be catalogued and described in the forthcoming publication 

3Cf. J. H. Iliffe in QDAP, II (1932), 15 ff. 

*See ButietTin, No. 82, p. 34, for photographic reproduction. 

5 Cf. especially Casimir Bulas in BCH, 56 (1932), 388 ff. 

® Oxford G 129.4, CVA Great Britain, ix, pl. 401, 14. 

7Two fragments in Bonn from Abusir are mentioned by Watzinger, @riechiseh: 
Holzsarcophage aus der Zeit Alexander des Grossen (Leipzig, 1905), p. 8; als 
Berlin inv. 2979 from Rhodes, Watzinger, l. c., p. 9, fig. 17 and Leningrad 20269, from 
Olbia. Izvestiya Mat. Kult. V (1927) pl. xi, 2. 

8 26.149. Published by C. C. Edgar, Catalogue Général des Antiquités Egyptienne 
du Musée du Caire, Greek Vases (1911), pl. III. 

®B108. Cf. W. M. Flinders Petrie, Tanis, II (London, 1888), pl. XXX, 2; Jahr 
buch des archdologischen Instituts des deutschen Reiches (JdI), X (1896), 43, fig. ¢ 
Cf. also a fragment from Lindos (Blinkenberg, Lindos, I, pl. 48, no. 1058). 

1 See note 6. 

11 Union Académique Internationale, Classification des Céramiques Antiques, 1: 
1927. 12 2.c., p. 10. The quotation marks are his. 18 See note 7. 

144K, A. Neugebauer, Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium (Berlin, 1932), 36. Cf 
however, C. Bulas, BCH, 56 (1932), 398. 
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Clazomenian is their rather close relationship with the ‘ Clazomenian ’ 
sarcophagi, which were perhaps executed in or near Clazomenae. Now, 
the scale pattern is the most common pattern on the ‘ Clazomenian’ 
vases, therefore a further link is secured by the fact that it is also found 
on Clazomenian sarcophagi.'® Whether or not ‘ Clazomenian’ vases were 
produced at Clazomenae proper, the Tell en-Nasbeh amphora belongs 
to the group of neck-amphorae, which as we have seen are called Clazo- 
menian in their greater part. 

The question as to the date is more involved. The most weighty of 
Sir Flinders Petrie’s reasons ** for dating the Greek pottery from Tell 
Defenneh prior to 565 B.C. no longer holds ground.7 A. Rumpf is 
inclined to date it in the second half of the sixth century,’* while Miss 
Price takes 540 to be the lower limit.1? The Oxford fragment from 
Memphis she assigns to the first half of the sixth century.” The Tell 
en-Nasbeh amphora, however, shows in its shape already certain signs 
of Attic influence and thus dates within the latest phase of the group to 
which it belongs. A date between 540 and 530 seems not unlikely. 

It is worth mentioning that the Tell en-Nasbeh amphora is to my 
knowledge the only ‘ Clazomenian’ vase found in Palestine so far. 


Artic Buack Ficure 


2. Wall and handle fragment of a skyphos (Room 502 I x21 + x28); see 
Fig. 1. Estimated diameter of the bowl 0.167m. The skyphos has a 
slightly offset lip. The interior and the lower part of the exterior are 
painted black. The outside of the lip in almost its total height is black, 
too, with but a narrow reserved line on the very rim. The handle is 
black with the inside reserved. The exterior shows a fragmentary figure 
decoration in black-figured technique. The figure on the extreme left can 
be made out as a female: from similar, though more complete repre- 
sentations *! we are able to identify her as a sphinx, facing right, of which 
just the head and the breast are preserved. The scrawl on the right is a 
rather carelessly done palmette. The top frond has a purple patch, purple 
also appears on the sphinx’s shoulder and in the hair, where it is meant 
to be a fillet. The palmette has an incision at its core. 

The draftsmanship is coarse. Some of the white on the face and breast 
of the sphinx is applied directly on the clay ground. The black is uneven 
and has faded partly. The color of the clay is reddish buff. There are 
fingerprints at the handle-stub and on its underside. 


Date: about 500 B.C., perhaps a bit earlier. 
3. Shoulder fragment of an oinochoe (Cistern 361 I, x103); see Fig. 1 


1° E.g. BCH 19 (1895), pl. i (Louvre). Berlin inv. 3145 (Antike Denkmdler her- 
ausgegeben vom Deutschen archiologischen Institut, vol. I, fase. iv, pl. 44). 

1° Tanis, II, p. 62. 

17 A. Rumpf, Gnomon, I (1925), 330. 

18 JdI, XLVIII (1933), 60. 

1° Classification des Céramiques Antiques, 13, p. 23. 

20 See note 6. 

*1 Corinth 1077a, Hesperia, VII (1938), 573, fig. 7, 12. G. Libertini, Il Museo 
Biscari, pl. lxix, nos. 655-656. 
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and Buutuetin, No. 82, p. 40, fig. 13. Estimated diameter of the shoulder: 
0.128 m. Thickness of wall: 3.5mm. The interior is unpainted; the black 
glaze on the exterior has come off to a great extent. The color of the 
clay is a greenish yellow. On the right end of the fragment the rest cf 
a panel decoration in black-figured technique can be made out, though 
only part of the border and the end of a vine or ivy branch remains. 





That suffices, however, to assign the fragment to its class: there are 
numerous examples of these second-rate late black-figured oinochoai.”” 


Date: about 500 B.C. 


Artic Rep Ficure 


4. Stem and bowl fragment of a cup (Test Trench in X22, x24, Mus. 
No. 523a); see Fig. 1. Greatest dimension 0.074m. Thickness of wall 
between 4 and 8mm. Diameter of stem: 0.025m. The stem shows 
two rather hastily incised lines, which serve as a base fillet.2* Its interior 
is hollow. 

Part of the figure decoration of the inside is preserved. It represents 


*2 Compare especially E. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg (Munich, 1932), 
pl. 104, nos. 351-352. 
28 Cf. J. D. Beazley, JHS, XLIX (1939), 2 on no. 5. 
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reclining man, seen from behind, who wears an Oriental cap.2* Execu- 
‘ion and choice of subject show that the cup belongs to the so-called 
ithos group, a group of some 30 late-sixth-century cups of surprisingly 
ad workmanship, which was assembled by J. D. Beazley.2* Apart from 
he Tell en-Nasbeh fragment a cup in Washington ** can be added to his 
st. 

Relief line is used throughout except for the contour of the hair. 
hough not much of the exterior is preserved, one can assume that 
here was no figure decoration on it, since that is a characteristic of the 
roup. What was the shape of the cup? Of the 31 cups and cup frag- 
nents of the Pithos group, 19 are too fragmentary to permit a conclusion, 
ix of the unpublished I have not seen. The remaining six all are offset 
p cups, Beazley’s type III.27 Their measurements show an almost 
.egligible difference, which never exceeds 1.5 cm. Was the offset lip cup 
herefore the Pithos group’s favorite shape? Its stock pattern is a re- 
clining youth, seen from behind. When he is most fully equipped he 
wears an Oriental cap and has a huge black drinking horn. Sometimes 
the tiara is omitted, and sometimes the drinking horn: our piece shows 
the cap, but not enough remains to be sure about-the horn. At any rate 
the closest parallel to our piece is a cup found in Rhodes.” 

Date: the rather homogeneous group has been dated to the last quarter 

of the sixth century.*° 
Cup fragment (Dump NPQ 13,14,15, x12, Mus. No. 695), see Fig. 1. 
Greatest dimension 0.033 m. Thickness of wall between 2.5 and 3 mm. 
Black glaze on the inside. Remainder of a red figure decoration outside. 


Fifth century? 


Attic BuAck witH STAMPED DESIGN 


6. Foot and bottom fragment of a stemless cup or plate (Silo 157); see 
Fig. 1. Approximate diameter of foot: 0.092m. Thickness of bottom 
7 min., near center 9mm. The fragment is painted black except for the 
underside of the foot and a reserved line all the way round at the junction 
of foot and bowl. The impressed design in the interior shows five con- 
centric circles consisting of small notched points. 

Second half of the Fifth Century. 


** For symposiasts wearing tiaras cf. P. Jacobsthal, Géttinger Vasen, p. 61 (Ab- 

indlungen der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse, Neue Folge, Band XIV, No. 1). Berlin 1912, and J. D. 
Beazley’s comment on P. Jacobsthal’s conclusion in JHS, XLIX (1939), 3-4. 

*> Campana Fragments in Florence (Oxford, 1933), 27 on pl. 20, no. 19 and p. 30 

i pl. D no. 4; JHS, XLIX (1939), 2 ff., nos. 6-14. 

2°U. S. National Museum 197.245. Lent by Mrs. E. A. H. Magruder. Said to be 
from Italy. 

27 Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils (Tiibingen, 1925), 4, ‘ Randschale.’ 

*8 13.386. Published in Clara Rhodos, IV, 202, fig. 212, and republished in CVA 

aly, X, pl. 502, 2, but the reproduction in Clara Rhodos is preferable. 

*° Of. J. D. Beazley, JHS, 1. c., “ these cups may be somewhat later than they look, 

it probably ceased before the end of the sixth century.” 
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Artic BLAck 


7. Offset lip cup (Mus. No. 127+ AG28, x6, Mus. No. 783); see Fig. 2. 
Found in fragments. The missing parts with the exception of the handles 
are now restored in plaster. Diameter of bowl: 0.128 m., diameter of foot: 
0.074 m., height: 0.08-0.085 m., height of lip: 0.02 m. 

Glazed everywhere except for the side and resting surface of the foot, 
the inside of the handles, and the reserved patches under them. Two 
incised lines on the stem serve as substitute for a base fillet.*° Due to 
faulty firing the glaze has turned into a brilliant brownish red with the 
original or intended black preserved in but a few places. There are also 


Fig. 2. 


signs of a greenish deposit on the outside. In the interior one notices at 
ca. 0.035 m. distance from the center a circle around it in a somewhat 
lighter hue. This may have been caused by the foot of another pot, which 
stood in our cup during the process of firing. 

Date: the shape of the cup and the foot in particular suggest that it 
belongs to the period between 520 and 490 B.C. A red-figured cup in 
Boston,** which has almost identical measurements and proportions, has 
been dated on stylistic grounds around 500.*? 





THE LAND OF DAMASCUS BETWEEN 1850 AND 1750 B.C. 
W. F. Asricut 


In the February Butietin I published a sketch of the contents of the 
Brussels figurines from the Middle Empire of Egypt.1 I was then able 


30 See note 23. 
*1 00.336. Cf. Caskey, Geometry of Greek Vases (Boston, 1922), 180-181, no. 135. 
%24 fragment of a similar cup was found in Cistern 304, cf. J. C. Wampler, 
Buuietin No. 82, p. 32. 
+No. 81, pp. 16-21. 
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o describe this important material only partially, on the basis of several 
entative reports of the decipherer, M. Posener, as well as of my own 
versonal knowledge of the data which the latter had succeeded in eluci- 
lating up to the beginning of September, 1938. I reported at the same 
ime that M. Posener’s preliminary volume on these priceless documents 
iad been announced by Brill in his Weekly List of Nov. 15, 1940, which 
‘eached me in January. 

At the end of May I received a card from a Viennese lady, Mme. Rita 
Willfort, who had just arrived in New York from Lisbon, saying that she 
iad brought a book for me from M. Posener. Mme. Willfort did not know 
1im personally and had received the book through common friends in 
Paris who knew that she was bound for America. However, the book was 
n her luggage, which turned up some time later in Martinique, with 
little apparent hope of reaching New York under present conditions of 
international transport. ... At last Mme. Willfort’s trunks reached 
New York, and she promptly sent me the precious book, which reached 
me early in August. Meanwhile, toward the end of July, the Johns 
Hopkins library received the first number of the Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Paldstina-Vereins for 1941, with an excellent paper (pp. 21-39) on the 
Posener figurines by Prof. Albrecht Alt of Leipzig. Now that the long- 
awaited data are at hand, I hasten to acquaint the readers of the 
BULLETIN with some of the most interesting new results. in addition to 
what was said in the February number. 

Posener’s preliminary publication deals only with the Nubian and the 
Asiatic material, not with the Egyptian. Nor does he give the hieratic 
text. However, he furnishes the complete relevant text of the most im- 
portant figurine, together with variants from the duplicates and indi- 
cations of possible alternative readings in difficult names. Moreover, the 
work of deciphering and interpreting is so thoroughly and conscientiously 
done that we have ample material for our purposes. Since M. Posener 
had already acquired an enviable reputation in Egyptological circles as 
a sound philologian, we can trust ourselves with confidence to his 
guidance. 

Posener has been very cautious about making identifications, limiting 
himself mainly to equating his place-names with place-names in the 
execration texts published by Sethe, as well as in the Egyptian lists of 
the New Empire. Alt-has-added—a-number_of-sound identifications, of 
place-names, without attacking the personal names. I have already added 
a number of identified place-names to the list; Besides finding Northwest- 
Semitic equivalents for most of the personal names (including a number 
which have been correctly explained by Posener) . 

For want of space I shall limit myself to a brief statement about the 
age of the execration texts, followed by a list of identified place-names 
(omitting many doubtful or obscure cases), and by a second list con- 
aining a few of the more interesting personal names (which demand a 
special detailed study) .? I shall then discuss the new evidence bearing 


m early Damascus. 


® My interpretation of the vocalization of the Berlin execration texts, as well as 
f the later syllabic orthography is strikingly corroborated. It is now possible to 
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Posener has-proved—that the Brussels figurines cannot antedate the 
latter part of the reign of Sesostris III (cir. 1887-1850 B.C.) , since-an 
Egyptian who is ‘mentioned on them bears-a-name-containing the pre- 
nomen of this pharaoh. I may add that they cannot well be later than 
the establishment of a semi-autonomous Byblian state under native 
princes, which occurred before the end of the reign of Amenemmes III 
(cir. 1849-1801 B.C.) 2 From that time on we have most of the names 
of the Byblian princes for nearly a century. Posener’s careful palaeo- 
graphic study leads him to say (p. 31) that the Brussels figurines are 
slightly later than the Lahin documents, which belong largely to the 
reign of Sesostris III, and that they are certainly earlier than Papyrus 
Bilag 18. However, his date for the latter papyrus at the end of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty is too low and we must date it under the immediate 
predecessors of Neferhotpe, as is proved by recent discoveries, into which 
we cannot enter here. The Mari finds show indirectly that the accession 
of Neferhotpe can scarcely be dated after cir. 1760 B.C., so Papyrus 
Bialagq 18 belongs about 1770-1760, in the third year of Sebekhotpe III. 
The extreme dates for the Brussels figurines are thus cir. 1860-1800 and 
the probable date is between 1850 and 1825, in the first half of the reign 
of Amenemmes III.° In my previous article I dated them “ certainly 
between 2000 and 1800,” and presumably “to the second half of the 
Twelfth Dynasty.” Now we can date them with a high degree of proba- 

ls.50-%@25 bility to the third quarter of the nineteenth century! Posener also points 
out that the palaeography of the Berlin documents is definitely more 
archaic and shows that they cannot be older than the end of the reign 
of Amenemmes I, at the very earliest. A renewed study of the Egyptian 
personal names makes me think that they belong to the reign of 
Amenemmes II (cir. 1938-1907 B.C.) , but this date may be a little too 


bridge the gap between the practice in the two periods and to explain the evolution 
of Egyptian vocalic orthography in detail. What I wrote in BULLETIN, No. 81, p. 20, 
n. 20 was throughout justified. 

8 For their names cf. BULLETIN, No. 73, p. 10 and the references there given. The 
first two were contemporary with Amenemmes III and IV, respectively, and Yakin- 
ilum, who was probably prince of Byblus, was contemporary with Sehetepibré’, one 
of the early kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty, probably the fourth. When Newberry 
published the Yakin-ilum cylinder, he pointed out that it resembled the cylinders 
of the early Thirteenth Dynasty more closely than any others. 

See BULLETIN, No. 77, p. 27 f.; Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology (1940), 
pp. 26f., where the date of Hammurabi is fixed about 1792-1750_B,C. and the fall 
of Mari about 1759, nearly a decade later than my approximate date, cir. 1800, for 
the accession of Hammurabi. 

5 Posener has proved that the verbal form m(w)t prefixed to these names is a 
participle, not a finite verb (optative sdm.f according to Sethe), because the form 
appears as m(w)t.t before names of women. From this Alt deduces that the persons 
in question may have been dead already for some time, since he interprets the word 
to mean “the deceased.” However, this seems impossible to me, since the list of 
Asiatic princes is so complete that one would have to suppose that all had died at 
once (more or less). Otherwise there would presumably be several listed for each 
important place, covering all princely deaths within a ghostly danger zone. More- 
over, it is wholly unnecessary from the grammatical point of view, since the forms 
in question can just as well be prospective, equivalent to Latin moriturus, moritura, 
“about to die”; see B. Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax, pp. 35ff., and Alan 
Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, §§ 354, 368. 
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ite, and a detailed treatment must be reserved for another place. In 
‘iew of the lack of dated documents in cursive hieratic between the reign 
 Mentuhotpe III of the Eleventh Dynasty (late 21st century) and 
hat of Sesostris III (see above), there can be no serious palaeographical 
ibjection to a date in the second half of the twentieth century for the 
serlin sherds. Alt and-I-saw independently that the political and urban! 
ganization of Palestine and Syria had changed considerably betwee 
he two_groups-of-documents: 
The known names of the Brussels list cover Western Palestine and 
Phoenicia as far as the Eleutherus Valley (Ullaza and ‘Irqata), and 
xtend in the east from northern Gilead through Hauran to Damascus 
see below). fa the region between Lebanon and Antilibanus they ex- 
iend northward as far as the region_of Ras Ba‘albek, some forty miles 
south of Hums in central Syria. This was approximately the extent of 
he Egyptian-empire in Asia under Amenemmes IIT! ° 
The following table will give the clearer equations of place-names so 
far made by Posener, Alt, and myself (marked “ Alb.”). A few may, of 
‘ourse, be wrong and others may be philologically correct but geographi- 
cally obscure. Those which are archaeologically supported will be marked 
with an asterisk: 
E 1 Hl’m=Heb. Hl’m (Helam), north of Gilead, II Sam. 10:16? 
(Alb.) 
Mktry = Magdal (Magdaliyu) in Southern Syria. (Pos.) 
Skm’m’ = *Shechem (Sakmdmi, the two shoulders). (Pos.) 
Kn’ (Kana?) = Kunu of Ramesses III = Heb. Kin, Lat. Conna, 
Ras Ba‘albek? (Alb.) 
P’h3wm (Pihilum) = Amarna Pihil,’ Pella opposite Beth-shan. 
(Pos.) 
E 9 °(a) pquwm (Apiqum) = *Aphek, Ras el-‘Ain (Antipatris). (Pos., 
Alt) 
E 11 ’*(a)ks(a) p’ (Aksdpa) = *Achshaph, Tell Kisan. (Pos., Alb.) 
E13 Ms? — Heb. M3! in Asher. (Pos.) 
E14 3hbwm (Arhdbum) = Can. and Eg. Rahab, Heb. Rehéb, perhaps 
Tell es-Sarem near Beth-shan. (Alb. after Abel) 
E15 Hdw(’)? (Hastra) = *Hazor in Naphtali, Tell el-Qedah. (Pos.) 
E18 ‘ynw (‘Ayyadnu) = Ijon near Dan. (Pos.) 
E20 Ba‘tm (Baq‘atum) = Heb. Big‘ah (im name). (Pos.) 
E 25 ‘s[t}tm (‘Astartum) = Ashtaroth in Bashan, Tell ‘Ashtarah. (Pos.) 
E27 Bwd?nw (Busrénu) = Amarna Busriina in Hauran. (Alt) 
E 32 Qny = Heb. Qand, Amarna Qaniz in northern Galilee. (Alt) 
E 33/4 ’(a) pwm (’Apum)—see below for the identification. (Alb.) 


*See the valuable publication of new material for this period from Megiddo, 
aceompanied by a critical discussion of all the available data bearing on the Egyptian 
empire in Asia under the pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty, in J. A. Wilson’s paper, 

The Egyptian Middle Kingdom at Megiddo,” Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., July, 1941 
pp. 225-236. The problem may now be considered as solved, since the execration 
texts enable us to fix the extent of the Egyptian sphere of authority rather precisely. 

"Formerly read Bijisi; the correction was made by the writer in 1923; see 
P. Dhorme, Rev. Bib., 1924, p. 9 and Annual, VI, p. 40. 
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E35 Dw3wy (Surriiyu?)= Tyre (prop. Tyrian). (Pos.) 

E43 Yb3y (Yabliya) has the same name as the Yabliya of the Mari 
texts. (Alb.) 

E 45 3wéimm (Urusalimum) = Jerusalem. (Sethe) 

E 49 ‘ky = Accho, Acre. (Pos.) 

E 52/3 Swtw (Sutu) = St, ancient name of Moab.® (Alb.) 

E55 Smw‘nw (Samu‘énu) = Amarna Samhuna, Tell Seimiinieh. (Alt) 

E 59 3ws(i) or perhaps 3w (i) s= Laish, later Eg. Ra-wi-sa. (Pos.) 

E 60 G(?)t(2) smsw_ (Gitti-samsu)® = a Gath-shemesh, not Beth- 
shemesh. (Alb.) 

E63 Kbn(i)= Byblos in an archaic form (Kubni). (Pos.) 


Among the interesting personal names which I have already identified 
(in part following Posener) may be cited the following: Yndmhddw — 
Yansib-Haddu;*° Ytnhddw = Yittin-Haddu; ’éphddw = Asipi-Haddu; ™ 
Chiwhdd’ = Zabilu-Hadda; Hwinw’bwm = Haurdnu-abum (“The God 
Hauran * is Father,” twice); many names formed with the familiar ele- 
ments ilu, “ god,” ‘ammu, “kindred,” abu, “father,” ahu, “ brother.” 
Two particularly interesting names are *bwrhn’ (Aburahana) , which may 
be a dissimilated form of the name Abraham (because of the b) ,** and 
Nqmwp*, which can scarcely be separated from the name Niqmepa, now 
familiar from Ugarit and Alalah.’* 

The most important hitherto unidentified place-name in these new 


8 For previous identifications of Shutu see my remarks JPOS, 1928, 239. I would 
now identify the region of Shutu with St, the archaic tribal name of the Moabites in 
the Oracle of Balaam (Num. 24:17), where “all the children of St” appears in 
parallelism with “ Moab.” Shutu need not have been coterminous with later Moab, 
but it is tempting to place Upper Shutu east of Lower Shutu; e.g., the former may 
have corresponded roughly to later Ammon and the latter may have been the region 
to the southwest, north of the Arnon. In this connection we may suggest that the 
land of Kushu, whose tribes are mentioned E 50/51, is the region from the Arnon 
southward into Midian, corresponding to the archaic Kushan of Hab. 3: 7, which 
appears as a synonym of Midian. 

® Transcribed by Posener B-w-ti-4-m-s-w, but this spelling cannot be reconciled 
with the name of Beth-shemesh, which must have been pronounced either Bait (i) -saméu 
or Bét(i)-samésu at that time; cf. my non liquet in BULLETIN, No. 81, p. 19, n. 14. 
Posener states that the word is written “d’une maniére cursive,” so I propose to 
( read g for b-w, since the difference in appearance between them may be negligible in 
cursive hieratic. G@-ti would be normal orthography in this period for Gitti (the 
assimilated form corresponding to Amarna Ginti-). Our town may be actually the 
same as the Syrian town of K-ti-sa[ ] in the Tuthmosis List, and the name may be 
identical with K-n-ti-8a (shortened from *K-n-ti-8a-m-8u), for which see BULLETIN, 
No. 74, p. 21, n. 39. 

10 Written in cuneiform Yanzib-Adad; cf. Amorite Yanzib-Dagan at Mari (Dossin, 
Syria, 1938, p. 111). 

11 This name should mean “ Hadad Receives (Me) Favorably.” 

12 Later Haurén. On this god see BULLETIN, No. 70, p. 23 and No. 76, p. 9. I expect 
soon to publish additional data on this increasingly significant deity, perhaps in the 
December BuLietin. The diphthong au is required by the writing H-w3-, not H-w-2-. 

18 Nor may we overlook the South-Arabian personal name ’brhn, which corresponds 
phonetically to our Northwest-Semitic name. 

14 Tt would thus appear that both my reading of this name as Niqgmedas (BULLETIN, 
No. 63, p. 24) and Dossin’s reading of the same name as Niqme-Had (cf. BULLETIN, 
No. 77, p. 25, n. 26) were wrong. Dossin’s convincing explanation of Ugaritic Nqmd 
as standing for Niqmi-Haddu is not affected by the new evidence; we must simply 
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cuments from Brussels is undoubtedly *A pum (spelled ‘a-p-w-m) , which 
s so large that it was divided inte—twoe-—districts, a_southern—and—a-~ 
rthern. This name must naturally be identified with the A-pi, U-pi or 
pé of the Amarna Tablets, name of a land (méatu) of considerable 
portance in which Damascus was located. The name has hitherto been 

id erroneously with b, but the later Egyptian spelling *U-pi makes it 

ar that it should have p. There was no graphic o at that time in either 

neiform or Egyptian, wu being employed instead. It follows that there 

s a long 4 in Apum (the um is the nominative ending with the old 

mation), and that this d was “ obscured ” to 6 between the eighteenth 

id the fifteenth centuries, along with all other normal cases of accented 

ig a in South “ Canaanite.” ?° In the Amarna age the nominative was 

nu, genitive "Opi, written U-pi, except in the north, under “Amorite ” 
influence, where the form Apu(i) survived. 

Moreover, some three generations after the Brussels figurines we find 
the name occurring in the Mari tablets from Tell el-Hariri on the Middle 

‘uphrates, along with numerous other Syrian geographical names. In 

ese documents, described only two years ago by M. Georges Dossin, the 
1ame also appears, as we should expect, in the-eld-form_A pum, written 
in the genitive A-pi-rmKI, as well as ma-a-at—A-pi-imKI, “ the land_of 
\pum.” ‘© Jt was thus a land, not a city, just as in the Brussels figurines 
and the Amarna Tablets. Of course, the fact that it was the name of a 
land does not preclude the existence of a town by the same name, called 
after the district (or vice versa) . Moreover, the etymology is easy to 
fix. In Accadian the word apum, later dpu_(often written a-BI, that i is, 
a-pt) is Common in the sense “ forest-or-thicket of reeds (eane-brake) .’ 
Since the eastern Ghitah (Arabic name of the Damascene) is full of 
reed-filled Iakes-and marshes, which extend for a greater distance than 
do perhaps any similar marshes in. Western Asia, outside of southern 
Babylonia and ‘Susiana, the name was singularly fitting. 

Several names of princes or kings of Damascene are mentioned in the 
new documents from Mari and Saqqarah (the Brussels figurines). Three 
are published: °A!?-a-ia-a-bu-um, Zu-u-zu, and ‘hwkbkb.* The first name 

sume a new name *Niqmu(i)-(ya) pa‘, “ The God Yapa‘ (Executes) Vengeance,” 
wi ith a type of name now well known, thanks to Dossin’s illustrations. The deity in 
question appears in cuneiform transcription as (Y)apah and probably also as Apih 
and Ep(b)ih (Epuh). The connection of the Northwest-Semitic god with Mt. Ebih 
* ar Assur and 4EN-TI is very obscure; see especially Gelb, Am. ~ Jour. Sem. Lang., 

938, pp. 67 f. The etymology proposed by Julius Lewy, Zeits. Assyr., 38 (1929), 
p 272, is thus correct. For Yafa‘' as an appellation of deity in South Arabia see 
Ryckmans, NPSS I, 232. 

‘6 This discovery shows that Goetze has greatly overdrawn the difference between 
Ugaritie and coeval South Canaanite in his useful paper in Language, 1941, pp. 127 ff. _ 
There are a number of other alleged dialectic differences between South Canaanite 
and Ugaritie which figure in Goetze’s list (pp. 128-33), though they are mere matters 

f relative chronology; e.g., Nos. 1, 2 (partly), 4 (partly), 7, 9 (partly), 15, 16, 
17, 20. The differences between the various Northwest-Semitic dialects in the early 
second millennium were so small as to be almost negligible for practical purposes. 


1° Syria, 1939, p. 109. 
17 Written HA, but this sign is frequently used for ’a in Old Babylonian, even in 


ceadian words. 
18 Posener points out that kbkb and k3k3 are both possible; in cursive hieratic the 


gns for b and for 3 often fall practically together. 
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appears as sybim-in_the-Baalin. execration texts and I correctly identified 
it with Biblical ‘Tyyob, Job, in 1928; *° in the Amarna Age it appears as 
the name of a prince of Pella, Ayab. The name must be vocalized 
"Ayyadbum. The second name could be either Ziéz or Sis in Hebrew; we 
may safely explain it as Sus, “Swallow,” like Zippor, “Sparrow,” etc 
The Canaanite word for “ horse ” then had the consonants ssw (Amarna 
zu-u-| |). The third name is very interesting; we may vocalize Ahu- 
Kabkab, “ The God of the Morning Star is Brother.” 2° The word fo: 
“star” in Ugaritic is also kbkb (Arab. kawkab, Accad. kakkab), anc 
the name is exactly parallel to the contemporary Amorite Ili-Kabkabz 
(name of the father of Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria). The latter nam. 
means “ The Star-god is my God,” and was first correctly read by Julius 
Lewy, whose reading has now been amply confirmed by the Mari Tablets 
We may recall in this connection that the planet Venus-in-the-morning 
was considered by both Western Semites and Accadians as masculine 
whereas the Evening Star was feminine. In Syriac we find that th 
planet Venus is regularly called simply kaukabta, “the (feminine) star.’ 

The horizons of the execration texts and of the Mari Tablets overlay, 
at Byblus in the west and at Damascus in the east. With further research 
we may discover additional overlaps in central Syria. Thanks to the tw: 
bodies of material we shall before long know a great deal more about 
Syria and Palestine in the Patriarchal Age. It is needless to say that the 
new data complement the results of local excavation in the happiest way 





THE CANAANITE TERM FOR “ FREE PROLETARIAN ” 


I. MENDELSOHN 


; 
j 


Documentary evidence and archaeological discoveries have established 
the fact that there were sharp class distinctions among the peoples of 
the Ancient Near East. The Hammurabi Code, the Assyrian code, th: 
Hittite code, and the several Pentateuchal codes all recognize the exist 
ence of different social classes. The inscriptional material shows that 
there existed also a number of sub-classes of which the legal codes either 
tell us very little or nothing at all. The purpose of this paper is to dis- 
cuss one of these sub-classes, namely, the group of people referred to i 
the Assyrian law-code and inscriptions as awilit hwps and in the Old 
Testament as hofsi. 

The term /upsu is found in the Amarna letters,’ Assyrian law-code, 
Late Assyrian texts,*? and Ugaritic text, and in the Old Testament. Th« 


19 Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., VIII, 239. 

20 Semitic ahu, “ brother,” regularly appears as ‘h in these texts, since the sound 
group ‘ak was normal in Egyptian, though impossible in Semitic. 

1 Knudtzon, Die Hl-Amarna Tafein, cf. Index. 

? Driver and Miles, The Assyrian Laws, parag. 45, ll. 55-57, p. 412. 

* For references to the texts and translations of hupésu i as Late Assyrian text 
ef. Thureau-Dangir, Huitiéme campagne de Sargon, p. 7, note 10 and Meissne 
Studien zur assyrischen Lexikographie III (MAOG_ XI), p. 33 f. 

* Virolleaud, La Légende de Keret, p. 38, 1. 90. 
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upsu of the Amarna letters is translated by Knudtzon* “ Bauer,” by 
leber ® “ Beduin,’ by Pedersen’ “landed proprietor,” by Meissner * 
‘ Prolet, Untertan,” and by Albright ® “ serf or peon.” In the Assyrian 
|.w-eode the term is translated by Ehelolf*® “ Bauer,” by Scheil ™ 
plebe,” by Lewy '? “ Berufssoldat, Gefolgsmann, Lehenstrager, Séldner,” 
by Driver and Miles ** “sapper.” The Ugaritic Apt is translated by 
 rolleaud ** “ bédouin,” and by Albright 1° “ serf.” Deimel (Sumerisches 
: exikon) renders “ Arbeiter, Trossknecht, Proletarier, Neubiirger.” The 
id Testament hofsi is generally translated “free (from slavery)” and 
‘free (from taxation) .” Thus while one group of scholars takes the term 
ipsu to mean a professional name (peasant, soldier), the other sees in 
it a designation of a social class (bedouin, serf) . 
Several attempts have been made to explain the etymology of this term. 
he most convincing of all is that given by Prof. Albright ** who derives 
jupsu (Ugar. hpt) from the stem which appears in Arabic as hbt, “ to 
be base, vile.” This derivation fits the context admirably. It is quite 
evident from the sources that the awilit hupsi belonged to a low class 
in Assyria, Syria, and Palestine, and that as such they were subject to 
the corvée and military service. Wherein the writer differs with Prof. 
Albright is in the exact meaning of the term. While he translates hupsu 
as “ serf,” I would propose to render it as colonus, in the same sense in 
which this term was employed in the early Roman Empire where the 
coloni constituted a class of free-born tenant-farmers.‘? The common 
definition (though not universally accepted) of serf is “a person bound, 
or adscript, to the soil.” There was such a class of serfs in Late Assyria. 
They were glebae adscripti, bound to the soil, and almost never sold 
individually, but always transferred from one owner to another together 
with the land on which they were settled. In Late Babylonia the insti- 
tution of serfdom seems to have been exclusively a part of the temple 
economy. From the data at hand it can convincingly be proved that the 
awilit. hupsi were not semi-slaves, but rather free-born persons primarily 
engaged in agricultural work as day-laborers, share-croppers, or tenant- 
farmers. From the Amarna Letters it is evident that the awilit hupsi 
possessed land, houses, and were free to sell their children.'* It is, of 
course, true that the Late-Assyrian serf had a right to a peculiwm, that 
he possessed property, but he could not sell his children because they 
were, legally speaking, not his, but part and parcel of his owner’s landed 


5 Op. cit. 
° Ibid., p. 1165. 
7“ Note on Hebrew Hofsi,” JPOS VI (1926), p. 104. 
5 Op. cit. 
°“ Canaanite HapSi and Hebrew Hofsi Again,” JPOS VI (1926), p. 107. 
0 Hin altassyrisches Rechtsbuch, p. 38. 
11 Recueil de lois assyriennes, p. 60. 
12 Zeitschr. f. Assyr., N. F. 36 (1925), p. 148, note 3. 
‘8 Op. cit., pp. 413 and 485. 
4 Op. cit. 
5 BASOR 63 (1936), p. 29. 
16 JPOS XIV (1934), p. 131, note 162. 
17 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
483 ff. 
18 Knudtzon, op. cit., No. 81. 
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property. The Assyrian huwpsu served in the army,’® and according to 
the Assyrian law-code, the wife of a hwpsu who had been taken prisoner 
by an enemy was to be maintained by a special officer of the state.2° If 
the hupsu were a serf, legislation would not be necessary in favor of his 
wife since she would automatically be taken care of by her (and he 
husband’s) master. No clue as to the social position of the hup§u is given 
in the Ugaritic text where the term is employed. It is, however, signifi- 
cant that in the long list of various classes of people mentioned in th« 
Legend of Keret, the Apt are placed behind the ’ul which Virolleaud 
leaves untranslated and Albright translates “ freemen, aristocracy,” and 
before the tnn which again Virolleaud leaves untranslated and Albright 
translates “ peasants, settled folk.”** In the Old Testament the tern 
hofsi (= hupsu) is used seventeen times.” Of these, sixteen are employe: 
in opposition to slave.2* The released Hebrew slave is called hofsi. He 
was legally free, but without land or any other means of existence. In : 
predominantly agricultural society, such “free” people had only on 
recourse to secure a livelihood and that was to hire themselves out a 
day-laborers or settle on a rich man’s land as tenant-farmers. To judg: 
from the laws of Ex. 21:5-6 and Dt. 15:16-17 even that was not alway 
possible and hence some of the hofsim chose voluntarily to remain wit} 
their masters in “ perpetual slavery.” They preferred bondage wit] 
economic security to liberty with economic insecurity. 

The evidence presented here seems to justify the conclusion that th 
awilit hwpsi were not serfs, but free-born coloni standing between th: 
small class of the land-owning aristocracy (awilu, maryannu, ba‘al) an 
the equally small class of slaves (ardu, ‘ebed). This class of tenant 
farmers was, of course, in existence long before the middle of the secon: 
millennium B.C. Tenant-farmers, some of whom even possessed smal! 
parcels of land of their own, existed throughout the centuries in the 
various countries of the Ancient Near East. The appellation hupsu wa 
but one of many terms applied to them. The Hammurabi code calls them 
muskénu, the Kilamiwa inscription (ninth cent. B.C.) mskbm,** th: 
Old_-Testament ikkdrim, and the Harran Census ** and the Neo-Baby- 
lonian documents refer to them as tkkdrati. 

Objections may be raised to a comparison of the social classes muskénu, 
hupsu, hofsim, and mskbm in the second and first millennia B.C. in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Palestine with that of the coloni of the 
early Roman empire. The comparison, however, is not far-fetched. 
Similar economic conditions often produce similar results. In the ancien 
Near East as well as in the early Roman Empire, private individuals 


1° Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. 

20 Driver and Miles, op. cit., pp. 257-8. 

*1 BULLETIN, No. 63 (1936), p. 29. 
— 22 Bx. 21:2, 5, 26-7; Lev. 19:20; Dt. 15:12, 13,18; I Sam. 17:25; Is. 58:6; Jer. 34: 
10, 11, 14, 16; Job 3:19, 39:5. (Ps. 86:6 is apparently a corruption. ) 
“%8 The exception is I Sam. 17:25 where the term hofsi means free from taxation 

<—— and from corvée. 

*4 For the latest discussion of the mskbm cf. Alt, “ Eine syrische Bevélkerungsklasse 

im ramessidischen Agypten,” Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskund:, 


74 (1938), pp. 16-20. 
25 Cf. C. H. W. Johns, An Assyrian Doomsday Book, Index. 
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cc trolled vast tracts of land. The result was the creation of a large 
group of landless people who had but one avenue of earning a livelihood 
op -n to them, that of tenancy.” 





ARE THE EPHOD AND THE TERAPHIM MENTIONED IN 
UGARITIC LITERATURE? 


W. F. Asricut 


it is now seven years since the distinguished editor of the Ras Shamrah 
texts, M. Virolleaud, first announced his discovery of the occurrence to- 
gether of the words ’epd and ttrp in a Ugaritic text.’ It is scarcely sur- 
prising that he jumped to the conclusion, cautiously stated in his article, 
that these words correspond to biblical “ephod” and “teraphim.” In 
this combination he has been followed, less critically, by many sub- 
sequent writers. The passage is so difficult that only two other original 
treatments of it have come to the writer’s attention, those of Professors 
H. L. Ginsberg of New York? and Umberto Cassuto of Jerusalem.? In 
seven years much water has flowed over the Ugaritic dam, and we are 
now in a far better position to elucidate the passage in question. We shall 
see that the word ttrp has nothing whatever to do with the teraphim, 
except perhaps etymologically, and that the ephod is here still a simple 
garment, worn by women as well as by men, just as was presumably 
true of the Old Assyrian epdddtum, discovered by Professor Julius Lewy 
of Cincinnati in the Cappadocian Tablets. 

In our translation of the passage, I* AB, i, 1-21, we shall diverge far 
from previous interpreters, but our variations from them are not to be 
construed as criticisms. In this rapidly advancing field it is no disgrace 
to make unavoidable mistakes—it is rather a shame to make no effort 
to progress beyond one’s predecessors. 


1k-tmhs . Ltn . btn. brh “When thou (O Anath)‘ dost smite 
Lotan, the primeval(?) serpent,5 


[°° In this valuable paper Mendelsohn has notably clarified the situation. My only 
reservation is that we must not over-systematize and that the sense of hupiu may 
have shifted considerably in different regions in the course of time. Consider, for 
example, the very great shift in the legal status of the coloni between the first and 
the sixth centuries A. D—W. F. A.] 

1 Syria, XV (1934), 305 ff. 

* Orientalia, V (1936), pp. 186f. 

* Dissertationes in honorem Dr. Eduardi Mahler (Budapest, 1937), pp. 53-57. 

‘That Anath is addressed is certain from the corresponding passage in V AB, D, 
lines 32 ff., where the goddess declares that she has destroyed the “ winding serpent, 
Shalyat with the seven heads” (Virolleaud, La déesse ‘Anat, pp. 48 ff.). In this 
passage also Gapnu-wa Ugaru is twice mentioned. The death of the latter is the 
inevitable sequel to his visit to the underworld as herald of Baal (II AB, vii:54; viii: 
47). 

® As is well known the primordial dragon is called nahas barith twice in the Bible 
(isa. 27:1 and Job 26:10. The LXX rendered “ fleeing ” once and “ apostate ” the other 
tine; St. Jerome translated “bar-serpent,’ by confusion with berith, “bar.” My 
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2 tkly . btn .*qltn when thou dost destroy the wind- 
ing serpent, 
8 Slyt . d-sb't . rasm Shalyat * of the seven heads, 
* ttkh . tirp .mm The heavens will wear away’ and wil 
sag * 
k-r<k>s ° *epdk like the fastening * of thy garment. 


suggestion is based on the fact that the basic meaning of the stem brh in Hebrew 
and Arabic seems to be “ to pass,” a sense found in both tongues and illustrated by 
a number of derived meanings. In Arabic bérih means “ past, of time.” The cognats 
Egyptian word 63h (an apparently unpublished etymology of Ember’s) also has : 
similar meaning; dr 63h means “from of old.” 

*This word is clearly a name of the dragon, possibly originating in congeneri: 
assimilation of two words like Heb. allit, “ mighty, powerful,” and Ssayit(?), a1 
obseure destructive agency of some kind (Isa. 28:15). 

™The stem tkh cannot be combined with a stem containing $ in Aramaic or s i1 
Arabic, so the words “ to find, forget, be dark,” etc., drop out of consideration. I 
view of the fact that Hebrew uses the verb bly, “to wear away, waste away,” « 
heaven and earth wearing out like a garment (e. g., Isa. 51:6 and Psalms 102: 26-7 
we may reasonably look for a synonym, which is found in Heb. kh, “ to waste away 
of flesh.” The metathesis offers no serious difficulty. Ginsberg’s comparison with 
mtkh is all right phonetically, but does not help much semantically. The first tw 
words of line 4 must be verbs, as correctly stated by May, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang 
1939, p. 52, n. 44; the syntax of the two fem. sing. verbs in agreement with th 
mas. plur. (collective) §mm, “ heavens,” is exactly as in I AB, ii, 6-7, where we hav 
&mm smn tmtrn nhim tlk nbtm, “ The heavens will rain down oil, the water-course 
will flow with honey.” 

8’ The verb trp is evidently a secondary formation from rpy, which means 
slacken,” etc., in Hebrew (for the formation cef., e.g., Can. trh = Accad. rahi 
ButieTin, No. 71, p. 38, n. 29); it appears in Arabic as trf, “to live slackly, 
indolently.” This may possibly help to explain the etymology of the mysteriou 
word “teraphim.” See below, n. 10, for the simile. 

® The text offers only krs, but my reading makes better sense and assumes only 
the omission of the three wedges forming the sign “k” by simple haplography 
since they have exactly the same arrangement as the last three wedges of th 
preceding letter “r.” Ginsberg has happily pointed out that the verb rks is used 
twice in Exodus of fastening the ephod in place; my slight emendation obviate 
the necessity of assuming a transposition (krs = rks). 

10 Since the garment in question belongs to Anath, it cannot be identical i 
function with the high-priest’s ephod. In the Old-Assyrian documents from Cappa 
docia it is called *epdttum (plur. epddétum) ; see J. Lewy, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1937, 
p. 436. Professor Lewy kindly refers me to four passages, all of which refer t 
epaddatum Talhadiditum, i.e. from a town in northern Syria named Jalhad(t). The 
numbers mentioned in shipments vary from 3 to 20. It was presumably a strip of 
woollen cloth wound around the body and fastened at the shoulder, like the typical 
woman’s plaid robe of Western Asia in the early second millennium, represented 
again and again in the Cappadocian seals of cir. 1900 B.C. For a fourteentl 
century example of it cf. the woman with a child on her shoulder in a group of 
captives before Harmais (Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament, 
Fig. 86, left). When this type of garment was replaced by others, the name survived, 
though presumably attached to a somewhat different type of garment. Curious]; 
enough, the best biblical parallel to this simile is in Heb. 1:10 ff., from Psalm 102 
26-7 (LXX) with minor textual modifications: “. . . the heavens are the works « 
Thine hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest: and they all shall wax old a 
doth a garment; and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up.” This comparison ma 
have been suggested originally by the winding of a plaid robe, which might becon 
a simile for the revolving starry firmament. The best O.T. parallels are found i 
Isa. 51:6 and Psalms 102: 26-7. In Job 26:11a we have the verb rpp, cognate wit 
trp, used of the pillars of heaven sagging. I am indebted to Rev. John A. Thomps« 


for the biblical parallels. 


“ sao 
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‘ark "esp. As for me, let me perish,” 
*utm * srqm .’amt-m . the red blood ** is stopped **—let 
me die; 
l-, t* b-nps.bn.’elm. Mt. Verily I have (already) gone down *™* 
into the throat 1° of Death, son of the 
: gods, 
b-mh * mrt . ydd .’el . Gzr into the gorge of Gh-z-r,1* beloved 
of El. 
92>. wl. ytb .’elm. Depart, and, O dweller ** with the gods, 
eck °lt())tn.pnm. Behold thou ?* shalt set thy face 
‘m. Bl mrym .spn. toward Baal (in) the heights of 
the North! ” 
w-y'n*® Gpn.w-Ugr . —And Vineyard-and-Field *° said (fur- 
ther) in reply,?° 
thm .bn.’elm™® Mt. “(It is) the decree of Death, son of the 
gods, 
hwt .ydd .**’El .** Gzr. the command of Gh-z-r, beloved of 
El, 
pnh .&.nps . lbit* thw . (It is) his will 2? that a sheep excite ** 
the desire ** of a lioness, 
hm . brit .’anhr ** b-ym . or the appetite of a dolphin in the 
sea. 


1 Aram. sefa, “to perish.” If my interpretation is correct this verb will be an 
exception to the Barth-Ginsberg principle of dissimilation in imperfect verbal forms. 

12 Accad. Sarqu (from stem which appears in Hebrew as &rq), “red (arterial) 
blood,” with plural like Heb. damim. 

‘8 Heb. ’tm, “to stop up”; vocalize probably 'utimia. 

‘ Vocalize yaratti for *yaradti like ylt (yalattaé for *yaladaté), “they two have 
given birth” (The Gracious Gods, line 53). 

'° This passage has been explained by Cassuto (loc. cit.), who happily compares 
Hab. 2:5, “ who widened his throat (nefe#) like Sheol, and like Death (Mé6t) is not 
sated.” I had independently come to the same conclusion as Cassuto, on the basis of 
the same considerations, with the addition of a reference to Accad. napistu, “ throat.” 

1° Perhaps “the Generous (one),” like Arab. gazir. Its use with respect to Mét 
would naturally be euphemistic. 

 Vocalize ydtibu. In Accadian we also find the masculine verb used repeatedly 
(though by no means regularly) of goddesses. 

18 We must suppose a cuneiform scribal error here. 

1° Vocalize Gapnu-wa-Ugdru, comparing Heb. gefen, Accad. gapnu, “vine,” and 
Accad. ugdru, “ field.” Since the latter is a loanword from Sumerian, it is pre- 
sumably an Accadian loanword in Canaanite. Hence comes the name Ugdrit for 
*ugdriy(a)tu, fem. nisbeh. 

*° The verb ‘ny is used in both Hebrew and Canaanite of continued conversation. 

* The inserted bn of the cuneiform text is transparent vertical dittography. 

*? Heb. pdnim and especially Accad. panu not infrequently mean “ intent, purpose, 
will, 

** The verb hay early developed such divergent meanings as “ fall, blow, incline, 
love, become” in Semitic. Here we seem to have a pi‘el apocopative, used instead of 
a subjunctive following a conjunction. I take the meaning to be denominative from a 
noun like Heb. hawwd, “lust,” and Arab. hdwd, “love, desire.” 

**The words np# and brit evidently have the same meaning, “appetite,” as in 
Dan’el II, v, 16 where a lamb from the flock is prepared for the npé of the artificer- 
god, Kéthar-and-Khasis, and for the brit of Hiyyin. The second word may be ety- 
mc!ogically identical with Accad. billurtu, “cross”; for possible explanation of the 
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hm . brky . tkid * rumm (And yet) behold, my knees* ove 
took ** wild bulls, 
--.ksd .’aylt -- they have overtaken hinds! 
18hm .’emt .’emt . npé . blt Behold, truly, truly? I have exhausted * 
my life; 
19 hmr . - - - - Earth *° - - - - 
b-kl’at *° ydy|.elhm with both my hands I devour. 
hm . sb‘ ** ydt [. t(!) ]bs* . Behold the seven parts (of my life) a 
cut off,®° 
hm .ks .ymsk... Behold my goblet (of fate) ** is mixed . 


The first lines are a brief prospective account of what will happ: 
when the goddess Anath destroys Leviathan. Since Leviathan was b 
lieved to inhabit the depths of ocean (Enoch 60: 7 ff.), on which tl 
foundations of heaven rest, it is scarcely surprising that the death of t} 
monster was expected to create repercussions in heaven. The following 
lines are a prediction by the agricultural deity “ Vineyard and Field ” 
of his own impending death. From the decree of Death there is no escape, 
even for a demigod. No matter how fast he may flee, he cannot savy: 
himself, but must die. 

We have eliminated the ephod and the teraphim from this passage, 
is true, but we have perhaps thrown some light on the prehistory 
these Hebrew cultic terms. Moreover, we have pointed out a numbe 
of hitherto unrecognized parallels to biklical language and symbolism. 
As research proceeds, the importance of Ras Shamrah studies for biblical 
literature will become more and more evident. But every new analogy 
enhances our respect for the quality of the sacred poetry of Israel, which 
inherited the best of Canaanite literary art and poetic imagery, but used 
it in the construction of an edifice which surpassed it immeasurably, from 


the literary point of view alone. 





shift in meaning cf. Heb. nefes, “ person, self,” and tau, which means “ cross used 
to establish one’s identity.” Since the dolphin is mentioned on a par with 
lioness, we may suppose that sheep were sacrificed to the dolphins on special feasts. 

25 Vocalize birkdya, “my two knees.” In Accadian birkd, “knees,” is used in 
exactly the same way. 

26 Accad. kasddu, “ to overtake, catch, of prey,” ete. 

27 Perhaps to be vocalized imitta (adverbial accusative); cf. Amarna ina imt 
(so!) = Can. *b’mtk, “ because of thy truthfulness.” 

28 Vocalize billitt (cf. Heb. bly, with the same meaning). Dr. A. J. Sachs calls 1 
attention to Accadian napista bulli, “ to extinguish life.” 

2° Heb. hémer. For the idea cf. the Accadian Descent of Ishtar, line 8, where th 
denizens of Hades are said to. have “ earth as their nourishment, clay as their foo 

80 Heb. bs‘ is used in exactly the same way of cutting off life, Job 27:8, Isa. 38: 

81 'The same word (kés) is found also in Hebrew for the goblet of fate; cf. especia'! 
Psalms 16:5, where we may read, 

“OQ Yahweh, (my) lot, my portion and my goblet art Thou, 
my (oracular) decision (twmmim!) and my destiny.” 
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TWO BOOK NOTICES BY PROFESSOR TORREY 


yu'l-Hasan al-As#ari’s AL-IBANAH ‘AN UstL AD-DIYANAH. Translated with 
Int:oduction and Notes by Walter C. Klein. Volume 19 of the American Oriental 
Ser cs. Pp. xii, 143. New Haven, 1940.—This is a very able translation and ex- 
pos tion of a Muslim treatise which hitherto has been accessible only in the original 
Arcdic. Its author, who flourished in the 10th century A.D., achieved a greatly 
«1 compromise between the rival claims of tradition and reason in Muslim 
ogy, laying the foundation which was consolidated and improved, a century 
anc a half later, by the great theologian al-Ghazali. The form of the treatise is that 
of scholastie discussion, and Klein is certainly right in recognizing here the influence 
of Christian dialectics, influence which appears plainly as early as the caliphate of 
al-)/a’miin (early 9th century). 

The translation is made from the Cairo edition, the Hyderabad text being also 
consulted. A concise Introduction of 38 pages provides the background necessary 
for the understanding of the argument. It includes a conspectus of the political and 
theclogical developments in the Islam of the first three centuries; a brief but clear 
unt of the rationalizing sect (the Mu'tazilah); and a general characterization 
of «l-A8‘ari’s work. The English rendering—no easy task—is close without being 
awkwardly literal, and its difficulties are given sufficient explanation in footnotes. 
Theologians of the present day will find this work instructive. 


nee 
the 


act 


The Waqfiya of ’Ahmed Paid, by Muhammed Ahmed Simsar (Philadelphia, Univ. 
of Penn. Press, 1940. Pp. x, 203) is in the main the edition and translation of the 
text of a manuscript from the John Frederick Lewis Collection of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia. The MS. is a fine specimen of old Turkish calligraphy, here repro- 
duced in facsimile. The language, as would be expected in a work of this character 
and in this period of Ottoman Turkish history, is a mixture in which Arabic and 
Persian predominate, Turkish supplying hardly one-third. 

The document is the account of a pious foundation (wagf) made in 1511 A.D. in 
the district of KeSan, some thirty miles north of Gallipoli, by Ahmed Pasha, who 
at that time was grand vizier under Bayezid II. The property consisted of two 
mosques and a soup-kitchen, and there is a long list of the villages and farms that 
were set aside in perpetuity for the upkeep of the endowment. In addition to the 
translation, the editor has furnished a complete transliteration; a most exacting 
task ably performed, considerably increasing the value of the work. 

There are also chapters on the wagqf as an institution, on the early Ottoman wag¢fs, 
and on the life of Ahmed Pasha; an Index of Persons and Places, a map of the 
region, and a photograph of the principle mosque as it was being repaired in 1931. 
A Bibliography and full references in footnotes complete what may well be termed 
a model edition of a work requiring no ordinary equipment. If a textual comment 
may be permitted, the reviewer would retain the reading of the MS, on p. 62 (see 
note 3) but suppose the pronunciation gitbil to be intended, rendering: “ a foundation 
in which appear the records of both the peoples and the men (concerned) .” 


Ct 





NOTES AND NEWS 
(From the Office of the Schools, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn.) 


What Mean These Stones?, by Millar Burrows, President of the Schools and Winkley 
Professor of Biblical Theology at Yale University, is off the press and will be issued 
in a few days. The author presents the results of wide research in the Bible and on 
the relation of archaeology to its study. It answers many of the questions which the 
student, puzzled by conflicting claims made by archaeologists and biblical scholars, 
asks and for which he can find no adequate solution in the available literature. Pub- 
lis! ed in octavo, with about 358 pages and 58 illustrations, it costs only $2.50. It is 
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specially recommended to associate members of the Schools as the membership book © 
for this yea 4 


AMERICAN ScHOOLS LECTURES, 1941-42 ‘ 

Some twenty-five members have volunteered to lecture qn behalf of the Schools = 
during 1941-42. Since space is limited we refrain from printing the names of this 
distinguished group, or the titles of the unusually stimulating and varied sujects 
being offered. Instead, should you or your institution wish details, write to the 
office of the Schools. A number of engagements have already been arranged, and we 
hope that educational institutions and organizations throughout the country will 
take advantage of this opportunity. 


ANNUAL XX (1940), Introduction to Hurrian Grammar and Chrestomathy, by 
E. A. Speiser (Director of the School in Baghdad), is to appear in the autumn of 
1941. Owing partly to its complex letter-press, printing and proof-reading have 
been delayed, but it is now in type. The author, who is a pioneer in Hurrian 
(Horite) studies, here gives the first systematic description of the grammar of this 
unique language. There are a great many original observations in the book, which 
will mark an epoch in this increasingly significant branch of research, which is so | 
closely bound up with Mesopotamian, Hittite and biblical studies. The price is $2.50. 7 

ANNUAL XXI (1941), The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, III: The Iron Age, by | 
W. F. Albright (Vice-President of the Schools), will appear later in the coming | 
academic year. This report continues and completes the publication of this excavation 
(see ANNUALS XII, XIII and XVII for previous parts). It will deal with the | 
latest two strata, covering the period 1200-589 B.C. Among its contents will be an © 
account of the research on the pottery of the Jewish Monarchy carried out by Profs, 
J. P. Thorley and J. L. Kelso of Pittsburgh, which marks an epoch in the technical 
study of ancient Near-Eastern pottery. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON ANNUALS : 

The office of the Schools possesses some back numbers of the ANNUAL (Vols. II-XI) | 
whose covers are slightly soiled or stained and therefore cannot be regarded as fresh ~ 
stock. In all cases, however, the contents are intact. While they last the specified” 
volumes will be sold at $0.75 apiece (see the fall publication list for contents), or 7 
$6.00 for Vols. II-XI. On this basis, using some soiled stock for the earlier issues, @ 
complete set of the ANNUAL, Vols. II-XXI (Vol. I is out of print), is offered for 
$25.00. Write the office for special quotations if you wish to complete a broken set 
of ANNUALS 


The archaeological work of the Schools is vividly described by Dr. Cyrus H. 
Gordon in his fascinating book, The Living Past (New York, John Day, 1941, pp. — 
232, with many illustrations, $2.50). Issued about the middle of September, this ~ 
book may be recommended to all who are interested in recent archaeological ex- 
cavation and research. Dr. Gordon has been a member of all the expeditions whose 
work he describes, and the chapters on the glyptic art of Mesopotamia (cylinder- 
seals), the literature of Ugarit, life in ancient Nuzi, the Lachish Letters, and the 
magical world of Sassanian Babylonia are all based on first-hand research. 

Students of Near Eastern history, archaeology, topography and linguistics will be 
interested in knowing that an Indexed Bibliography of Prof. William F. Albright’s 
published writings is now available. A committee of his former students has pul 
lished it in honor of his fiftieth birthday, and it was prepared for the committee by 
Prof. Harry M. Orlinsky. The volume contains xxiii + 66 pages, and is priced at 
$1.00. A few copies in cloth are available at $1.35. Orders should be addressed to 
the distributors, the American Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 














